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Transforming 
Business with 
Object 
Technology 


D’Ann Ostrom, Coordinator 
IBM Corporation 
Austin, Texas 


This article, adapted from a white 
paper with the same title, outlines 
IBM’s Personal Software Products 
iPSP) strategy for object technol- 
ogy. PSP will play a leadership role 
in the development of an object tech- 
nology environment that will . 
change the economics, and will sim- 
plify the process, of software devel- 
opment for our customers. This 
article looks at industry directions 
hat are driving toward object tech- 
nology adoption and implementa- 
~on, benefits to be derived from the 
technology, current status of what is 
available, and what is changing in 
the industry to move object technol- 
ogy into the mainstream. It also in- 
cludes an overview of PSP object 
technology product directions, and 
some suggested steps for getting 
started with object technology. 


Changes in Business Require 
Changes in Technology 
Today’s dynamic business environ- 
ment and key technology innova- 
tions are combining to propel object 
technology (OT) into the main- 
stream of computing. This conver- 
gence comes at a critical time — 
when corporations are in the midst 
of a significant global shift in the 
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Figure 1. Organizations are Becoming Flat, Networked, and Workflow-Driven 


composition, organization, and op- 
eration of their businesses. 


Companies are re-engineering, re- 
structuring, and resizing at an un- 
precedented rate to become more 
competitive or, in some cases, to 
survive. Businesses are transform- 
ing themselves to become flat, 
networked organizations that are 
process- and workflow-driven. 


To deliver viable products and serv- 
ices faster, businesses are exploring 
new relationships — looking beyond 
their own organizations to embrace 
customers, suppliers, and even com- 
petitors as a valuable part of the de- 
livery mechanism. The concept can 
be viewed as a virtual corporation — 
a highly focused organization that 
emphasizes its core competencies, 
and relies on long-term alliances 
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and a contracted, dynamic work 
force tailored to fill specific needs 
and skills, as shown in Figure 1. 


In addition, organizational dynamics 
and technological innovation are 
speeding the transition. Computing 
power that once occupied entire 
rooms is now on the desktop, in a 
briefcase, or on the kitchen table at 
home. This power and availability, 
coupled with the information needs 
of a virtual corporation, are forcing 
a major transition in the information 
technology (IT) infrastructure. 


For most organizations, the days of 
clerical-based computing — simple, 
static, centralized information activi- 
ties — passed long ago. Today, most 
IT organizations have reached be- 
yond the walls of their enterprises 
to connect suppliers, as well as their 
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Figure 2. Components of the Distributed Information Environment 


fulfillment channels, to smooth prod- 
uct or service delivery, and to com- 
press cycle times. While these will 
continue to play an important role, 
the IT infrastructure must also: 


¢ provide real-time access to infor- 
mation that reinforces each user’s 
expertise, and 


e adapt easily to the changing busi- 
ness environment — regardless of 
the people, locations, organiza- 
tional issues, and processes. (See 
Figure 2.) 


Delivering this infrastructure is an 
enormous undertaking. To begin 
with, there is the fundamental com- 
plexity of the environment itself, 
and the incompatibilities of the dis- 
parate hardware and software in- 
volved. As more and more IT 
decisions are driven by impatient, 
profit-motivated, end-user depart- 
ments, information systems (IS) or- 
ganizations will face growing 
pressure to deliver powerful, distrib- 
uted applications quickly. The abil- 
ity to involve the people who 
understand the business problem is 
critical. 


Object technology radically alters 
the way that software systems are 
developed, as well as the ways busi- 
nesses use these systems to achieve 
competitive advantage. OT changes 
the economics of application devel- 
opment — and the possibilities. 


The promise of OT is compelling: 
to solve a complex business prob- 
lem by assembling and/or extending 
reusable software components. For 
example, if a bank wants to build an 
application that makes personal 
bankers more productive, a devel- 
oper might start with a loan frame- 
work that models the banking 
business. It might contain a cus- 
tomer information object, a portfo- 
lio object, a credit-check object, and 
a risk-analysis object. Any of these 
objects could be modified or 
changed without affecting the rest 
of the objects in the framework, or 
the ways in which they interact. So, 
by altering only the risk-assessment 
object, a developer could create a 
specialized loan application for val- 
ued customers — with much less ef- 
fort than if he or she used a current 
procedures-based approach. 
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The benefits are evident. Since OT 
applications more closely model the 
business problems that they are de- 
signed to solve, they are easier to 
develop and to maintain. Conversa- 
tions center around loan approval or 
portfolio, rather than complex, pro- 
cedure-based syntax. Once written, 
object programs are reusable and 
easily extended. Initial programmer 
effort is used over and over again. 
Creating a student loan offering, for 
example, becomes simply a matter 
of extending the standard loan 
framework, to adjust the risk analy- 
sis object, and to change the amorti- 
zation period and term of the loan. 


However, objects themselves are 
not enough. They must reside in an 
open, distributed environment that 
will allow the use of components in 
a plug-and-play fashion. This en- 
ables the vision of dynamic re-engi- 
neering to become a reality. With 
that vision rapidly approaching, 
IBM Personal Software Products 
(PSP) is taking the lead in providing 
OT-based solutions, frameworks, 
and services. 


The fact is that OT provides the 
foundation for transforming busi- 
nesses, and is the catalyst for reshap- 
ing the information-processing 
industry itself. A growing under- 
standing of this potential is leading 
to fundamental changes in all as- 
pects of the IT industry — services, 
hardware, software, distribution, 
even terminology. 


Objects: A Solution to 


Critical Business Problems 
In today’s competitive environment, 
businesses of all sizes are recogniz- 
ing that inflexible and unresponsive 
systems can no longer sustain their 
organizations. Although the distrib- 
uted client/server model has been 
championed as the way to address 








Object Technology Terms and Definitions 


New terms are entering the mainstream information technology vocabulary. Here are definitions of the 


most common terms. 


Framework: A set of objects that work together 
to perform a specific task. Graphical user inter- 
face (GUI) frameworks, for example, let objects 
like windows, menus, and dialogs work together 
to provide an efficient way to build consistent 
graphical applications. There are frameworks for 
business problems too, such as hospital manage- 
ment or inventory control. A well-designed 
framework provides the general design and imple- 
mentation for a specific problem, and allows a de- 
veloper to. customize it to a particular situation. 


Object: (also called a component) The data and 
logic that represents a useful element in an appli- 
cation. For example, in a financial application, 
there may be objects that represent account, 
branch, and customer. The customer object can be 
defined to perform certain functions, but the de- 
tails of how it does them are hidden from all but 
the designer of the customer object itself. Objects 
are valuable in designing and implementing soft- 
ware because they hide complexity. 


Message: The means by which one object re- 
quests the services of another. For example, a 
customer object may send a “print statement” mes- 
sage to a specific checking-account object. The 
message identifies the method that the object will 
use to perform the request. 


Method: An operation that an object can per- 
form. For example, an account object may have 
separate methods for performing a debit, a credit, 
or printing a statement. 


Module: A loosely, yet widely, used term de- 
scribing a piece of code that performs some func- 
tion. Objects are sometimes referred to as 
self-contained modules to emphasize the notion of 
encapsulation. Usually an object’s methods are im- 
plemented as code modules. 





Object Request Broker (ORB): The mechanism 
that enables objects to communicate with each 
other across a network. It provides services for se- 
curity registration and object management. The 
Object Management Group (OMG), an industry 
consortium, has defined the Common Object Re- 
quest Broker Architecture (CORBA) to specify 
standards, so that different ORB implementations 
can work together. 


Encapsulation: The practice of making a project 
self-contained and hiding its internal structure. 
Thus, an object maintains its own data and the 
logic to perform operations, while exposing to 
other objects only what is necessary to request 
actions. Encapsulation leads to flexible designs, 
because internal structures — or even whole ob- 
jects — can be modified without affecting the rest 
of the system. 


Polymorphism: (literally, many shapes) The prop- 
erty that allows different objects to respond to the 
same request. For example, savings-account, 
checking-account, and loan-account objects may 
each handle a request to “print statement,” even 
though each statement may contain different infor- 
mation. Polymorphism reinforces the value of en- 
capsulation in an application by reducing the 
amount of information we need to know about an 
object. This allows objects to be modified or re- 
placed without affecting other areas of the 
application. 


Inheritance: The mechanism that allows a devel- 
oper to create a customized object, based on the 
implementation of a general one. For example, an 
account object may handle debits and credits, and 
produce statements. A savings-account object may 
inherit all of those features and accrue interest on 
the outstanding balance. Inheritance increases pro- 
ductivity by providing reusable software without 
sacrificing flexibility. 
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Technology 
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Figure 3. For Many Companies, the Inevitable Move to OT Has Already Begun 


the flatter organizational structure, 
the complexity involved in imple- 
menting these solutions has slowed 
progress. OT will help accelerate 
the move to this powerful, multi- 
platform computing environment by 
dramatically simplifying the devel- 
opment of distributed applications. 


Object technology, by definition, is 
well suited for distributed systems, 
because both the business logic and 
the data are contained within ob- 
jects, allowing them to be located 
anywhere within a distributed net- 
work. OT can mask or remove the 
majority of specific platform charac- 
teristics. The application develop- 
ment team can then place more 
emphasis on understanding the mar- 
ketplace, customer interactions, and 
business processes. OT also will en- 
able increased user involvement for 
designing and enhancing applica- 
tions — and perhaps even for modify- 
ing them independently. 


With the advent of open, distributed 
objects, the end user and IT consult- 


ant will participate jointly in design- 
ing a solution for a set of business 
problems. First, the business proc- 
ess description becomes the founda- 
tion for the solutions. Then, 
building on an industry framework, 
the development process can be it- 
erative, resulting in an operational 
prototype more quickly. Since the 
solution is expressed in process and 
simulation terms, the end user can 
be directly involved in enhancing 
the solution. The second step begins 
an iterative process of coding, test- 
ing, and redesigning, using addi- 
tional class libraries of business 
objects. The third step is mainte- 
nance by the end user through en- 
hancement or redesign of the 
solution on a dynamic basis to meet 
changing business needs. 


As object-oriented (OO) solutions 
evolve, they will look less like tradi- 
tional applications, and more like 
intelligent, interactive business proc- 
esses. Today, end users experience 
the procedural world of information 
processing applications on two ba- 
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sic axes: vertical, mission-critical or 
industry-specific applications; and 
horizontal, personal-productivity ap- 
plications. The user has limited in- 
volvement and control of the 
flexibility and usability of vertical 
applications, while exercising exten- 
sive control over the personal-pro- 
ductivity applications that he or she 
chooses to use. OT will enable verti- 
cal and horizontal applications to 
evolve to a new generation of diago- 
nal applications — mission-critical, 
yet heavily influenced and directed 
by the user’s need for flexibility and 
ease of use. 


Market Expectations for 
Object Adoption 


Studies, such as the one in Figure 3, 
have shown that market and technol- 
ogy forces make the adoption of OT 
inevitable. Markets are moving to- 
ward shorter product life cycles, and 
are placing recognized value closer 
to the customer. Although software 
has made fundamental improve- 
ments in function, ease of use, and 
quality, it has not kept pace with 
hardware’s move toward smaller, 
cheaper, and faster units. Objects 
are the software equivalent of the 
microprocessors that triggered a 
radical change in the computer hard- 
ware industry’s business model. 


Companies are moving toward OT 
for two reasons: first, to reduce the 
time required to develop applica- 
tions, and second, to design applica- 
tions that create competitive 
advantages by improving responsive- 
ness to shifts within their industry. 
There is growing evidence of a 
strong market pull for OT from cor- 
porations developing complex mis- 
sion-critical applications. Existing 
procedural-based technology has 
reached its limits for many of these 
firms. In addition, many companies 
that traditionally have been conser- 





vative with their adoption of technol- 
ogy are realizing that they, too, 

have reached the limits of tradi- 
tional computing approaches. They 
are now accepting OT as the way to 
rebuild their software systems. 


A recent International Data Corpora- 
tion (IDC) study of 800 repre- 
sentative customers reinforced this 
trend. The study indicates that 12% 
of surveyed customers are already 
using OT extensively; 44% are 
exploring OT benefits; 73% are 
moving to OT from an existing cli- 
ent/server environment; and 68% 
are moving to a distributed systems 
environment while using or explor- 
ing OT. All of these customers rec- 
ognize the potential that OT offers. 
A research study by Workgroup 
Technologies, Inc., shows that a va- 
riety of organizations, lines of busi- 
ness within large corporations, 
companies, and educational institu- 
tions have already begun deploying 
OT applications. And the number of 
advanced tools becoming available 
over the next five years will fuel the 
acceptance of OT. 


OT offers the basis for reusable, 
plug-and-play software that will 
complement the new infrastructure 
required to optimize business proc- 
esses and applications on a dynamic 
basis. Its principles allow general- 
ized components to be used as is, or 
more important, to be specialized 
for a particular implementation. OT 
enables components to be connected 
as application and system frame- 
works to solve complex, mission- 
critical problems. Despite the 
potential of OT, a number of critical 
inhibitors have pre-empted its wide- 
spread deployment. 


Objects: Why Now? 

Given the obvious potential of OT, 
it is important to understand the 
problems that the industry has had 
to overcome, as well as the changes 
that have taken place, in order to 
finally make OT a viable option 
today. 








There is growing 
evidence of a strong 
market pull for OT from 
corporations developing 
complex mission-critical 
applications. 


Problem: Component 
incompatibility. 


Despite today’s choices of OT lan- 
guages, components generated by 
different tools do not work together. 
Not only is it difficult to use the 
components outside of a particular 
domain, it is impossible to custom- 
ize them without having the source 
code or operating within the system 
that created them. For example, if a 
generalized component is created in 
C++, it is difficult to use it, and im- 
possible to refine it from Smalitalk 
or COBOL. 


Solution: Emergence of industry 
standards. 


To address the issues of compatibil- 
ity and object standardization, the 
Object Management Group (OMG) 
was formed in April 1989. This non- 
profit, international corporation is 
dedicated to establishing industry 
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guidelines and object-management 
specifications that will provide a 
common framework for distributed 
application development. 


Standardization will allow compo- 
nents to be packaged in binary form 
which, in turn, will allow them to 
be invoked and refined from any 
supported language, e.g., C++", 
Smalltalk**, or Object COBOL. In 
addition, a logical extension of this 
cross-language standard is a set of 
services that will allow components 
to be located and managed across a 
network. The ultimate goal is to 
automate these networks and other 
functions, so that the developer 
need only concentrate on applica- 
tion functionality. 


The OMG has developed the Object 
Management Architecture (OMA) 
as the basis for defining the primary 
pieces of any object-oriented com- 
puting environment. The OMA de- 
fines the Object Request Broker 
(ORB) as the mechanism that sends 
and receives messages between ob- 
jects. The ORB is central to distrib- 
uted OT, because it provides an 
environment in which different ap- 
plications running on different com- 
puters in different locations and 
environments can interoperate 
seamlessly. 


The leading standard defined by 
OMG is the Common Object Re- 
quest Broker Architecture 
(CORBA). CORBA is a specifica- 
tion that defines ORB implementa- 
tions, services, and interfaces. 
While CORBA is neither perfect 
nor complete, the OMG now has 
more than 300 members, and OT 
vendors are working to be labelled 
CORBA-compliant. For customers, 
CORBA compliance provides assur- 
ance that the language, tool, or im- 
plementation selected provides the 
minimum amount of acceptable 





e Decreased maintenance time 


e Higher-quality code 


Extra benefits of OT: 





Benefits most often acknowledged: 


Benefits of Object Technology 


e Faster application development at a lower cost 


e Less complicated, faster customization of programs 


e Facilitates a client/server environment 
e Enables the development of a common GUI across all platforms 


e Handles the storage and manipulation of more complex data and 
applications, such as multimedia, imaging, and groupware 


e Provides the infrastructure for distributed applications 








standardization memory necessary 
to bridge incompatible technologies. 


Problem: Companies have been re- 
luctant to build bet-the-business ap- 
plications based on niche 
technology. 


Although the promise has been ap- 
pealing, the fact is that corporate IS 
organizations are, by necessity, very 
conservative. Thus, the majority of 
OT choices have come from small, 
relatively young organizations with 
highly specialized solutions that ad- 
dress highly specialized issues. So 
often, when the Advanced But Very 
Small OT Company visits the Very 
Large and Conservative IS Shop, it 
encounters a very conscientious 
group of developers who would 
rather resort to proven approaches 
than risk their careers on an un- 
known company — regardless of the 
technology’s potential. 


Solution: Object technology is en- 
tering the mainstream. 


Standards bodies, consortia, and 
large systems vendors are entering 
the market — all signs that OT is 
here to stay. Over time, this will 
help address other issues such as the 
small pool of qualified and skilled 
designers, architects, programmers, 
and assemblers; the general scarcity 
of standardized developer toolkits, 
frameworks, and class libraries; and 
the need for education courses, con- 
sulting, and contract engineering 
services. 


IBM PSP recognizes that OT is stra- 
tegic to the future of the computing 
industry. Thus, we are playing a 
leading role in its advancement — 
not only through development of 
our own technology, but through in- 
volvement with consortia and other 
key industry vendors. 


Case Study: A Look Into the 


Future 

The year is 1998. The sales man- 
ager for the western region of a 
large grocery store chain is opening 
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a new store in a very competitive 
market. Although his new location 
is convenient, the manager knows 
his customers are very price-con- 
scious. To make a reasonable return, 
he must control inventory closely. 
His initial plan is to exploit the in- 
frastructure already in place: 


e Point-of-sale registers that read 
bar codes, look up prices, and ad- 
just store inventory records, and 


e Warehouse systems that track or- 
ders and deliveries to and from 
major suppliers nationally as well 
as locally. 


Although these tools provided a 
competitive advantage when they 
were installed originally, the sales 
manager knows that, today, even 
the family-owned grocery store 
down the street is using the same 
technology. So he is preparing to 
turn up the heat by: 


e Adding “price scouts” who use 
mobile devices to log competitive 
prices and radio them into a cen- 
tral system, and 


e Developing a customer informa- 
tion system that will track cus- 
tomer preferences to help guide 
future purchasing of high-margin 
items such as pre-prepared delica- 
tessen foods. 


It took years to design, build, test, 
debug, and roll out the first retail 
store systems — especially those de- 
signed for just-in-time delivery. Is- 
sues such as compatibility with 
existing systems hardware, systems 
software, and networks had to be ne- 
gotiated by a systems integrator. 
Then, custom applications had to be 
developed and tested. Once the sys- 
tem was designed, adding a new 
store still meant extending the net- 
work, updating tables, and adding 
code to recognize the new store in 
countless applications. 


With the full deployment of OT and 
an industry full of compatible, stand- 
ards-based objects and frameworks, 
designing this new system won’t be 
nearly as difficult. The radio-based 
personal communicator will come 
with software that registers the de- 
vice according to OMG’s CORBA 
standard. As a result, the device will 
be accessible from anywhere in the 
network, regardless of the physical 
network or software installed. Also 
included in the system will be a set 
of objects — predefined interfaces — 
that specify standard services, such 
as creating summary reports. These 
objects then can be modified easily 
to check for apparent price anoma- 
lies, so that corrections can be en- 
tered on the spot. 


In a parallel process, someone from 
IT will browse through several vis- 
ual, on-line libraries to find the mo- 
bile, competitive-pricing framework 
that most closely resembles their 
planned implementation. Another 
team member might search for a cus- 
tomer preference-tracking frame- 
work. Both frameworks will be 
customized with self-contained ex- 
tensions to make them accurately re- 
flect this particular grocery store, 
the data being gathered, and the 
store’s customer profile. This modi- 
fication will be done simply and 
quickly, using a new class of visual 
development tools. 


The speed advantages of developing 
applications with OT are important — 
but far more important will be the 
synergistic effect of a development 
environment that builds on the skills 
and knowledge of both business and 
technical people. Business analysts, 
line managers, and developers will 
use common tools and languages to 
analyze and model the business — 
how IT is developed and managed, 
as well as how new applications can 
be used to make a business more 


competitive. Evaluating price 
changes, the financial projections 

for a new store, the effects of a 
merger, or deployment of a new 
technology — al] the modelling and 
design can be done using visual 
tools that group information in a 
way that emulates the business itself. 


PSP’s Strategy for Object 


Technology Adoption 

While many of the potential inhibi- 
tors of OT have been addressed, a 
lot of infrastructure still must be 
built to make the promise of this 
grocery system a reality. IDC de- 
fines the following classifications of 
OT products and services: 


OO Analysis/Design Methods 
and CASE Tools refer to products 
that support one or more methods 
of OO analysis and design. 


Environments for Development of 
OO Applications refer to applica- 
tion development environments 
that reduce coding. Typically, 
these are integrated development 
environments that target cli- 
ent/server applications and use 
visual programming techniques. 


Component Software Class Li- 
braries refer to libraries of reus- 
able objects and frameworks. 


OO Programming Environments 
refer to compilers, programming 
tools, and complete development 
environments for programmers 
writing in OO languages like 
C++ and Smalltalk. 


Object Database Management 
Systems refer to database meth- 
ods that support object storage 
and retrieval. 


Distributed Object Management 
refers to the basic systems and 
network services that allow ob- 
jects to interoperate across a dis- 
tributed environment. 
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IBM is addressing each of the ele- 
ments identified by IDC. In some ar- 
eas, we have active research and 
development under way, resulting in 
specific IBM product offerings. In 
other areas, we are partnering with 
other OT leaders to help create a ro- 
bust set of offerings that support in- 
dustry standards. This approach is 
very much in keeping with IBM’s 
OT strategy. 


PSP’s Strategy for Object 
Technology: PSP’s strategy for OT 
is straightforward: to play a leading 
role in the development of an OT 
environment that will change the 
economics and simplify the process 
of software development for our cus- 
tomers, as illustrated in Figure 4. 


Our efforts are guided by four un- 

derlying principles: 

e We will take a leadership role in 
research and development. 


e We will participate actively in 
the development and adoption of 
industry standards. 


e We will complement the work of 
other leading object technology 
companies through key alliances 
and partnerships. 


e We will simplify the integration 
of object technology into our cus- 
tomers’ operations. 


Shaping an Object Technology 
Infrastructure: When one looks 
around the industry, the collective 
expertise quickly becomes apparent. 
A vibrant collection of innovative 
companies provides languages, ap- 
plications, and tools. Equally appar- 
ent, however, is the need for the 
systems structure and standards that 
will unify these technologies. This 
infrastructure must provide an envi- 
ronment for object-based, distrib- 
uted client/server implementations — 
implementations that are compatible 
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Figure 4. Four Underlying Principles of PSP’s OT Strategy 
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regardless of the language, platform, 
or network used. PSP is actively de- 
veloping and delivering the enabling 
technology that is fundamental to 
building that industry infrastructure. 
(See Figure 5.) 


PSP’s Object-Enabling Strategy: 
The System Object Model (SOM), 
the cornerstone for IBM’s offerings 
for the emerging multiplatform, dis- 
tributed object computing environ- 
ment, is available today in IBM’s 
SOMobdjects* Toolkit. SOM defines 
an infrastructure for sharing objects. 
It allows objects to be packaged in a 
way that exposes only their inter- 
faces. As a result, an object can be 
written in one language and used or 
refined by another. For example, a 
component written in IBM’s C++ is 
usable and easily refined by Digi- 
talk’s Smalltalk. SOM addresses the 
pervasive need for cross-language 
support in object development. 


In addition, SOM scales up grace- 
fully. to support objects that are dis- 
tributed across a network. The 
interface for a distributed object is 
identical to the interface for a local 
SOM object. The SOMobjects 
Toolkit contains Distributed SOM 
(DSOM), an ORB that complies 
with the CORBA standard set by 
the OMG. DSOM services locate 
the remote object, and route re- 
quests and responses, masking this , 
complexity from the developer and 
end user. Performance is optimized 
as well. DSOM supports all of the 
important industry network trans- 
ports: TCP/IP, Novell’s IPX**, and 
NetBIOS. It will also run on the 
Open Software Foundation’s 
(OSF’s) DCE** network services 
when they become available. 


IBM plans to make SOM and its dis- 
tributed object extensions available 
on all major platforms. SOM and 
DSOM are packaged together in the 


SOMobjects Toolkit, which is 
available today for OS/2* and AIX”. 
Future availability will include Win- 
dows**, MVS*, OS/400* other key 
industry platforms. The SOQMobjects 
Toolkit will evolve to include new 
features, including evolving 
CORBA specifications. 


SOMobjects is driving some very in- 
novative work that will create a far 
more powerful and responsive appli- 
cation environment for customers. 
One example is Component Integra- 
tion Laboratory (CILab), an indus- 
try initiative that has brought 
together Apple**, Oracle**, Novell**, 
Sun**, Xerox**, WordPerfect**, 
IBM, and Taligent**. Together, 
these companies are implementing a 
cross-platform architecture called 
OpenDoc. This architecture will sim- 
plify creation of compound docu- 
ments — documents that include 
text, graphics, images, video, and 
sound, for example. Through Open- 
Doc, the elements of a compound 
document can come from a variety 
of sources, allowing a user to build 
a powerful multimedia document 
without having to create and to im- 
port the various components, as is 
the case today. The same technol- 
ogy provides a standards-based way 
of accessing document components 
between languages and across 
networks. 


Although OpenDoc may appear 
similar to Microsoft’s Object Link- 
ing and Embedding (OLE), industry- 
standard SOMobjects interfaces 
ensure that customers will be able 
to use their favorite application soft- 
ware on their favorite platform. 
OLE provides this capability only 
for the Microsoft** OLE-enabled 
applications. OpenDoc will be avail- 
able during 1994 on multiple plat- 
forms: initially OS/2, Macintosh** 
System 7, NetWare™*, and 
DOS/Windows. OpenDoc will in- 


teroperate with Microsoft’s OLE 
and the next-generation, document- 
centered programming model from 
Taligent. 


Distributed Computing Environment 
(DCE): As IBM’s DSOM and the 
CORBA specifications evolve, they 
will address the major issues of net- 
work-wide security and directory 
systems for objects. Similar services 
are provided today by the Distrib- 
uted Computing Environment 
(DCE) from the OSF. IBM and 
Hewlett-Packard®™ are sharing tech- 
nologies so that their ORB will ex- 
ploit DCE. 


Common Operating System Environ- 
ment (COSE) IBM is working with 
SunSoft and Hewlett-Packard to de- 
liver a compatible ORB to the par- 
ticipants in the COSE definition 
process. Vendors of UNIX-based op- 
erating systems, including IBM, 

Sun Microsystems**, Hewlett- 
Packard, Univel, DEC**, and 

SCO™, are using the COSE process 
to define consistent programming in- 
terfaces to UNIX-based platforms. 
The ORB will enable consistent im- 
plementation of OT across UNIX- 
based system environments. 


Programming Environment: With 
the industry’s acceptance of SOM, 
it becomes critical that SOM be in- 
corporated in a new generation of 
programming languages, compilers, 
and programming tools. A critical 
mass of OO vendors has embraced 
SOM, and is working to shape a 
more powerful, flexible OO pro- 
gramming environment: 


e IBM and MetaWare will deliver 
Direct To SOM (DTSOM) C++ 
compilers. This means these com- 
piers will generate SOM objects 
automatically. 
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e Digitalk has announced SOM sup- 
port in its Smalltalk/V** develop- 
ment environment. 


e ParcPlace has stated its intention 
to support SOM in its Smalltalk 
development environment. 


e WATCOM has stated its inten- 
tion to support SOM in its C++ 
development environment. 


e MicroFocus™ has stated its inten- 
tion to support SOM in its OO 
COBOL environment. 


Discussions with other vendors are 
under way as well. 


Object-Oriented Database 
Management Systems: OO data- 
bases are critical to the success of 
advanced distributed computing en- 
vironments. A number of compa- 
nies, including Object Design and 
Ontos, have focused on this grow- 
ing segment, and have committed to 
SOM support. IBM’s strategy for 
object-oriented database manage- 
ment systems (OODBMS) is 
twofold: 


e In partnership with Object De- 
sign, we will provide OODBMS 
services for IBM tools, and a gen- 
eral OODBMS. 


e We will also provide general-pur- 
pose enabling services for other 
OODBMS. 


Component Software Class 
Libraries and Frameworks: 
IBM’s SOMobjects Toolkit pro- 
vides an infrastructure for distrib- 
uted software components or 
objects. Frameworks represent 
groups of compatible software com- 
ponents. In other words, frame- 
works capture the collected 
experience of a design team. They 
address a particular problem, and 
are common in most advanced OT 
products. Their value is that they 
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Figure 6. OO Technology Deployed Over Existing and Evolving Industry-Leading 


Hardware Platforms 


automate most of the development 
effort in a particular area, such as 
designing and implementing a GUI. 
IBM will deliver an increasingly 
rich set of frameworks across key in- 
dustry operating systems and operat- 
ing environments, including OS/2, 
AIX, Windows, the COSE environ- 
ment, and Workplace OS", in five 
stages: 


1. Frameworks that automate some 
of the tasks associated with distrib- 
uted applications 


2. Frameworks that mask the differ- 
ences between operating systems, al- 
lowing applications to be ported 
easily among them 


3. Taligent desktop frameworks that 
will radically alter the economics of 
building advanced graphical 
applications 


4. Taligent and IBM network frame- 
works that deal with complex trans- 
actions and communications 


5. Taligent and IBM application and 
system frameworks as Workplace 
OS — Taligent personality 


These frameworks will simplify de- 
ployment of distributed, component- 
based, collaborative applications, as 
shown in Figure 6. 


The IBM/Taligent frameworks will 
provide advanced object application 
programming interfaces (APIs) for 
both new and evolving applications. 
These frameworks will provide the 
same APIs and advanced functions 
across all platforms. Developers 
will be able to adopt the new frame- 
work-based services at their own 
pace. For example, new applications 
may be written entirely to the object 
services, while existing applications 
can take advantage of the new serv- 
ices as they evolve to meet new 
requirements. 


IBM PSP shipped the SOMobjects 
Toolkit with several frameworks 
that help developers build distrib- 
uted applications. Next, PSP will 
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provide a set of portability frame- 
works and classes that can substan- 
tially isolate a developer from 
platform differences, everything 
from memory management to ad- 
vanced graphics. This is the first set 
of frameworks that really begins to 
address the problems of multiplat- 
form object development. 


The result of 1994’s product deliver- 
ies will be a set of complementary 
frameworks that provide a new pro- 
gramming model for software, an 
IBM Taligent-based portable appli- 
cation environment. Rather than cre- 
ating large applications, developers 
will be able to make small exten- 
sions to the frameworks. The envi- 
ronment ensures that these 
extensions automatically and seam- 
lessly integrate with the framework, 
and each other, to exchange data 
and to use each other’s services. 
This portable application environ- 
ment is an OO development layer 
that will be made available across 
all key industry OS platforms, in- 
cluding OS/2, Workplace OS, AIX, 
DOS/Windows, and others. 


Key frameworks in this category 
will be the document, document 
user interface, and desktop frame- 
works, as well as a set of generic 
tools for test, graphics, image edit- 
ing, and database access. 

\ 
These broad categories of frame- 
works will allow developers to incre- 
mentally evolve their teams and 
software to take advantage of OT 
while preserving their investment in 
existing procedural application func- 
tions and skills. 


When the IBM Taligent-based port- 
able application environment pro- 
gramming model is used, a new 
style of collaborative, distributed, in- 
dependently extensible software can 
be created with a fraction of the pro- 


gramming required today. This is 
also the application programming 
model of the future Taligent OO op- 
erating system, which extends the 
use of frameworks into operating 
system services. IBM will ship this 
as the Taligent personality for Work- 
place OS. All the interfaces defined 
as part of the portable application 
environment will be supported in 
the OO operating system frame- 
works. Therefore, applications 
based on the portable application en- 
‘vironment can be recompiled to run 
on any vendor’s implementation of 
the Taligent operating system or 
other operating system supporting 
the portable application environ- 
ment, again preserving the invest- 
ment’s application function. Rollout 
of these Taligent frameworks began 
at the end of 1993. 


Object-Oriented Application 
Development Environments: 
These environments represent a 
significant growth area for OO de- 
ployment. In this area of OO devel- 
opment environments, IBM is 
actively working with key inde- 
pendent software vendor (ISV) part- 
ners to gain their support for IBM’s 
distributed object computing envi- 
ronment (SOM/DSOM). These part- 
ners include vendors such as 
Digitalk, EASEL*™ Corporation, and 
Inference Corporation. In addition, 
IBM has announced VisualAGE*, a 
visual programming environment 
based on the Smalltalk program- 
ming language. This powerful tool, 
geared primarily for the professional 
programmer, simplifies the develop- 
ment of client/server applications. 


Object-Oriented Analysis and 
Design Tools: OO analysis and de- 
sign represents a new and emerging 
discipline for OO development. It is 
based on the required transitional 
shift from existing, proprietary 
CASE implementations to those 
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based on the object paradigm. 
IBM’s strategy is to continue ena- 
bling CASE tools vendors to ensure 
that their tools are able to interact 
with existing IBM relational data- 
base management systems and, over 
time, to support object-oriented data- 
base management systems. 


Object technology 
provides'a powerful new 
vision of programming. 


Getting Started with Object 
Technology 


Object technology provides a power- 
ful new vision of programming, and 
it is not too early to begin exploit- 
ing it. Using OT requires some train- 
ing and the adoption of new tools, 
but implementation can be gradual — 
starting with a small team of indi- © 
viduals and a simple project. The 
choice of tools will vary, depending 
on the applications being developed. 
There are two distinct categories 
identified by IDC: OO application 
development environments, and inte- 
grated language environments. The 
former is more suitable to groups de- 
veloping business applications with 
skills in high-level languages like 
COBOL. The latter will be more ap- 
propriate for groups undertaking sys- 
tem development with lower-level 
languages like C or C++. 


OO application development envi- 
ronments, such as (but not limited 
to) IBM’s VisualAge, Digitalk’s 
Smalltalk and PARTS products, In- 
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telligent Environments’ Application 
Manager, ParcPlace, and Systems 
VisualWorks, provide sophisticated 
tools for building client/server appli- 
cations that span networks and sys- 
tems. They focus on powerful tools 
for developing user interfaces and 
business logic on PCs and worksta- 
tions. These tools also provide func- 
tions to link to existing transactional 
and database systems like IBM’s 
Customer Information Control Sys- 
tem (CICS*) and DATABASE 2/2 
(DB2/2*). All of these products, any 
many others, offer several distinct 
advantages to companies planning 
for OT. They encourage and reward 
an objects-based approach to de- 
sign; they offer an integrated, high- 
level environment that can speed 
training; and they work well with 
existing applications and systems. 


Developers using lower-level lan- 
guages or developing advanced sub- 
systems likely will be better served 
by the integrated C++ development 
environments. C++ offers an OO ex- 
tension to the C language, and both 
IBM and MetaWare offer versions 
that provide native support of 
IBM’s SOM. These products com- 
bine the development functions for 
compiling, program editing, and de- 
bugging in one toolset, but they rely 
on the developer to provide higher- 
level constructs or access to other 
systems and databases. 


The Smalltalk products from 
ParcPlace, Digitalk, and EASEL 
bridge these two separate worlds, 
and may be the right choice for pro- 
grammers who require flexibility, 
but are unwilling to take on the chal- 
lenges of lower-level languages like 
C++. While these environments 
may not offer the productivity of 
the application environments, they 
are more flexible and offer more 
control over application size and 
performance. 
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Figure 7. ISVs Who Plan to Support 
SOM 


IBM’s SOMobjects Toolkit offers 
some advanced development func- 
tions to users of these environments. 
The lower-level tools will support 
SOMobjects and offer programmers 
access to the detailed function it pro- 
vides. The application environments 
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generally hide the details of SOMob- 
jects, simply surfacing its value by 
allowing objects to be accessed 
across a network in a visual develop- 
ment tool. 


As the object frameworks are deliv- 
ered, they will be exploited in this 
fashion. The underlying details in 
the language environments are hid- 
den but exploited in the higher-level 
application tools. 


A business’s chances of success- 
fully deploying OT can be increased 
with OT education. Taligent’s ad- 
vice to developers interested in OT 
adoption is: 

e Learn OO design. Developers 
who only use C++ as a better C, 
without fundamentally changing 
their design approach to use en- 
capsulation, polymorphism, and 
inheritance (all functions of OT), 
will not realize the substantial 
benefits of OT. 


e Learn an OO language, and be- 
gin to use it exclusively. IBM, 
Intelligent Environments, 
MetaWare, Digitalk, EASEL, 
ParcPlace, WATCOM™, Bor- 
land**, and Micro Focus are ex- 
amples of vendors who offer OO 
languages and environments, and 
who support or plan to support 
SOM/DSOM in the near future. 
Figure 7 lists many of these 
vendors. 


Learn to design and work with 
frameworks. Begin with class li- 
braries, and understand both their 
power and their limitations. Then 
begin to think in terms of frame- 
works, becoming familiar with 
commercially available frame- 
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works from vendors such as Foot- 
print or ChipChat**. 


Finally, while strong management 
commitment to OT and careful se- 
lection of tools are important, con- 
sultants and education specialists 
can be the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. While many spe- 
cialize in OT, a complete list of 
educators is well beyond the scope 
of this article. However, many OT 
providers also offer consulting and 
education, including IBM Consult- 
ing Practices, Digitalk, ParcPlace, 
Knowledge Systems, Raleigh Sys- 
tems, and Anderson Consulting. 


In addition, Skill Dynamics, an 
IBM company, offers courses in OO 
concepts, management, analysis de- 
sign, languages, database, and user 
interface. For a detailed list of 
course descriptions, pricing, and 
scheduling information, contact: 


Object-Oriented Curriculum 
Manager 

Skill Dynamics 

6 East 55th Street 

New York NY 10022 

1-212-230-5056 


To be added to the Skill Dynamics 
OT mailing list, call 
1-212-230-5440. 


D’Ann Ostrom is Taligent Brand 
Manager within the IBM Personal 
Software Products marketing 
organization in Austin, Texas. She 
is responsible for developing 
marketing plans for IBM PSP 
object-oriented products. 


OpenDoc: An 
ldea Whose 
Time Has Come! 


Robert Tycast 
IBM Corporation 
Boca Raton, Florida 


This article is reprinted from Vol- 
ume 2 of The Developer Connection 
News, sold by subscription, 
together with The Developer 
Connection for OS/2 CD-ROM, 
$199 (U.S.) per year for four quar- 
terly releases. ‘ 


When Brad Cox coined the term 
“software IC,” he foresaw a day 
when software building would 
move from the realm of hand- 
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crafted monoliths to a world of com- 
posites. These new-age solutions 
would be assembled from parts by 
skilled application builders, using 
and reusing software components in 
ways that the original designers 
didn’t and couldn’t have conceived 
of. 


OpenDoc represents an important 
first step in that direction. It pro- 

vides the technology necessary to 
break up an application into parts. 


OpenDoc — What’s in a 


Name? 

“Open” — OpenDoc is a program- 
ming architecture for creating, 
storing, and sharing compound docu- 
ments. It is open, vendor-neutral, 
language-independent, and cross- 
platform. 


Born of work by Apple Computer, 
Inc., and supported by major ven- 
dors such as IBM, Novell, Oracle, 
WordPerfect, Xerox, and Taligent, 
OpenDoc is changing the way appli- 
cations are built and used. 


“Doc” — OpenDoc is document- 
centered programming. By a suit- 
able change of mind-set, virtually 
all applications in use today can be 
seen as a document. And, the defini- 
tion is expanded. In OpenDoc, docu- 
ments include more than text — 
audio, video, graphics, charts, 
spreadsheets — virtually anything 
that a computer can output is fair 
game. The document must be alive 
and not static; animation, back- 
ground music, and a dynamically 
changing content are all part of the 
OpenDoc document. 








Comparing OpenDoc with OLE2 





- 


OpenDoc 


OLE2 





Component Integration Laboratory. 


Open system, freely licensed to the industry through the 


Proprietary, owned and controlled by Microsoft. 





SOM, based on industry standard for object-oriented program- 
ming (CORBA). 


COM, not CORBA-compliant; no inheritance; aggregation 
proposed as alternative. 








Distributed — OpenDoc parts can be embedded from anywhere 
in the network. — 


Not distributed — can only imbed objects from local OLE 
servers. 





Cross-platform support = OpenDoc will be available on Apple, 
| OS/2, UNIX, and Microsoft Windows. 


Only available on Microsoft Windows. 








Language-Neutral - SOM bindings make.OpenDoc readily 
available from any language. 


Difficult to use with languages other than C++. 





Source code available. 
han 


Source code not available. 





| Any part can.be at the “root” of the document. 


Only specialized containers can be at the “root.” 





Parts can be any ‘shape. 


OLE objects must be rectangular. 








+ 


OpenDoc maintains multiple draft versions of a document. 


No support for multiple drafts in OLE. 





OpenDoc parts can overlap. 


OLE objects cannot overlap. 





OpenDoc parts can be edited by. clicking on them directly. 





OLE objects must be activated and the content selected in 
order to edit it; when nested, multiple levels have to be 





activated. | 
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You will no: longer decide which ap- 
plications to launch to solve a prob- 
lem or to do work on your 
computer. Instead, you’l start with 
blank stationery, and compose a 
document by collecting and combin- 
ing “parts in standard or novel 

ways, depending on your need, incli- 
nation, or experience level.” 


The most simple documents, ones 
that traditionally would use a text 
editor or word processor, simply 
will include a text part. If, however, 
you wish to spice up your memo or 
letter with some graphics, simply in- 
clude a graphics part using your fa- 
vorite graphics editor. Or, if you 
want to include up-to-the-minute 
sale data, then a bar graph linked to 
a spreadsheet will do the trick. 


Contrast this with an application- 
centered model, where you can’t de- 
cide to include graphics in your 
document as an afterthought. You 
have to choose a word processor 
which has all of the capabilities that 
you will eventually want. 


With OpenDoc, you are limited 
only by your imagination, and not 
by the capabilities of the application 
selected. 


Is That All? 


Not by a long shot! OpenDoc docu- 
ments are scriptable. That means 
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that developers can provide unique 
solutions by gluing OpenDoc parts 
together with a script language such 
as ObjectREXX. And users benefit, 
because they can tinker and custom- 
ize their documents to their ‘heart’s 
content. 


An Amalgam of Technologies 
OpenDoc will consist of four dis- 
tinct technologies: 


¢ Compound Documents. This is 
OpenDoc proper. 


System Object Model (SOM). 
SOM provides the CORBA-com- 
pliant capabilities of OpenDoc, in- 
cluding a language-neutral 
interface and the ability to access 
parts across a network. 


¢ Open Scripting Architecture. 
OSA provides the ability to script 
a document at the part level. 


e Bento. This is the persistent stor- 
age model. It is available to devel- 
opers to use to write OpenDoc 
documents to permanent store. 


Making These Technologies 


Available to the Industry 
Enter CILab. Apple, IBM, Novell, 
Oracle, WordPerfect, Xerox, and 
Taligent have agreed to license 
these technologies to a jointly- 
funded consortium. To that end, 
Component Integration Laboratory 
(CILab) was founded. Component 


Integration Laboratory is a non- 

profit association dedicated to soft- 
ware plug-and-play interoperability 
across multiple computer platforms. 


Modeled after the successful X Win- 
dow System** Consortium, CILab 
will receive the rights to OpenDoc, 
SOM, and related technologies. It 
will then license them back, royalty- 
free, to the industry. Members will 
contribute reference implementa- 
tions and other donated software. 
ClILab will also develop certifica- 
tion programs, as a service to the in- 
dustry, to verify the completeness 
and correctness of OpenDoc imple- 
mentations, as well as offer training 
for developers who want to use 
ClILab technologies. 


Robert Tycast is an advisory 
programmer in the OS/2 
Development group. Over the last 
15 years, Robert has had project 
experience in X11, AI Technology 
(LISP and OPS5 support), and 
technical workstations (VMS and 
ULTRIX). 





To order The Developer Con- 
nection for OS/2 within the 
USA, call 1-800-6.DEVCON 
(1-800-633-8266) or fax to 
1-800-494-3045. To order in 
Canada, call 1-800-561-5293, 
or fax to 1-416-946-5700. 











ClILab Brief 


pose, and goals. 





This is a brief introduction to Component Integration 
Laboratory (CILab), including its background, pur- 


Transition to Software Components 
Software developers want to create applications more 
quickly and deliver more functionality. Users want 
more control over the applications they use and the 


documents they create. Everyone wants to support 
multiple platforms and access to distributed informa- 


tion and services. 


Because of these needs, the industry is ready for a 
move to software components. Using software compo- 
nents, users can build compound documents that seam- 
lessly integrate text, graphics, tables, multimedia, 
scripts, and other forms of content. In effect, sophisti- 
cated users can build custom applications. 
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At the same time, software components allow soft- 
ware developers to focus on their competitive advan- 
tage, while providing a richer feature set by bundling 
multiple components. This allows them to leverage 
OEM software opportunities, and also to develop new 
business opportunities based on vertical bundles and a 
wider range of upgrade paths. 


The technology to make this move to software compo- 
nents is here today. Unfortunately we are starting to 
see the signs of a familiar problem — multiple incom- 
patible technologies, potential market fragmentation 
and awkward choices for developers and users. 


Providing a Reliable Foundation 

A group of companies — Apple, IBM, Novell, Oracle, 
Sun, Taligent, WordPerfect, and Xerox — have come 
together to organize the Component Integration Labo- 
ratory (CILab) as an industry association that will pro- 
vide a common foundation for software components. 


CILab is not a standards organization. Instead, the 
founders plan to have it adopt, maintain, license, and 
support essential software component technologies, 
such as object dynamic linking, object storage, script- 
ing mechanisms, and compound document APIs. 


By providing reference source code for these founda- 
tion technologies, the Lab can make sure that a com- 
mon software component architecture is rapidly 
implemented across all the major industry platforms, 
including Microsoft Windows, Macintosh, OS/2, and 
various UNIX™ systems. 


Foundation Technologies 
The founders are planning to start CILab out with a 
very complete set of foundation technologies: 


e The System Object Model (SOM), a highly effi- 
cient object dynamic linking mechanism, which 
supports multiple languages and provides a gate- 
way to distributed object services. 


e Bento, a portable object storage library and format 
designed for the storage and interchange of com- 
pound documents and multimedia. 


e The Open Scripting Architecture (OSA) an auto- 
mation and scripting API that supports application 
independent scripting, distributed automation, and 
workflow applications. 


¢ OpenDoc, a platform independent compound docu- 
ment architecture that supports integration of multi- 
ple software components into seamless documents 
and custom applications. 


Three of these initial technologies are already avail- 
able from their developers: the System Object Model 
from IBM, and Bento object storage and the Open 
Scripting Architecture from Apple. IBM and Apple 
have announced their intent to provide these technolo- 
gies to CILab in early 1994. 


The compound document API, OpenDoc, is being im- 
plemented in parallel by Apple, IBM, WordPerfect, 
and other companies, and these companies plan to 
transfer it to CILab when it is complete, in late sum- 
mer of 1994, 


In addition to these initial technologies, over time 
ClLab plans to adopt other technologies that enrich 
the industry-wide component software foundation. 
Several companies have already initiated discussions 
with the Lab regarding the possibility of donating spe- 
cific technologies. 


Membership in CILab 

We are planning to open CILab for general member- 
ship in early 1994. Lab members will gain participa- 
tion in decisions and early access to technology. In 
addition, over time we are planning to provide a wide 
range of services to members, including certification 
to ensure interoperability, developer support, training, 
and co-marketing. 


We are interested in talking to potential members to 
determine what technologies and services would have 
the greatest value to them as members of CILab. 


Contacting CILab 

We’d be happy to answer further questions about 
ClLab. If you would like to talk with us further re- 
garding our plans, please contact us. 


Email: cil @cil.org 

Voice: 1-415-750-8352 

Fax: 1-415-751-4829 

US Mail: Component Integration Laboratory 


688 Fourth Avenue 
San Francisco CA 94118 
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Technical 
Update, Part 3: 
OS/2 2.1 
Hardware 
Support 


This article is excerpted and 
adapted from the OS/2 2.1 
Technical Update, one of a series of 
Red Books published by the IBM 
International Technical Support 
Center (ITSC) in Boca Raton, 
Florida. The IBM order number for 
this publication is GC24-3948. The 
first two parts of this article 
appeared in Issues I and 2, 1993 of 
IBM Personal Software Technical 
Newsletter. Part 3 covers hardware 
support in OS/2* 2.1, including 
BIOS, diskette drives, rewritable 
optical drives, device drivers, disk 
and SCSI adapters, SCSI-based 
CD-ROMs, video, laptop computers, 
and notebook computers. 


OS/2 2.0 provided an advanced 32- 
bit operating system for PCs, based 
on the Intel 386** and 486** micro- 
processors. It was architected to sup- 
port and exploit a wide range of 
hardware, through the use of instal- 
lable device drivers. 


OS/2 2.1 extends that hardware sup- 
port by including additional SCSI 
device drivers, SCSI-based CD- 
ROM device drivers, and video 
device drivers in the OS/2 2.1 pack- 
age. Additional device drivers will 
be available from hardware device 
manufacturers and independent soft- 
ware developers, and also on bulle- 
tin boards. 


In addition, OS/2 2.1 also includes 
changes to exploit Intel’s Pentium** 
chip, through the use of the Pentium 
virtual-mode extensions. 
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Industry Hardware Support 


for OS/2 2.1 


OS/2 2.1 has been tested on comput- 
ers from a wide range of PC manu- 
facturers (PCMs). This testing was 
done by the PCMs, by IBM at its 
test laboratories in Boca Raton, 
Florida and Basingstoke, UK, and 
through two widespread beta tests 
of OS/2 2.1. 


OS/2 2.1 has also been tested in con- 
junction with many PC adapters and 
peripherals from a wide range of 
OEM manufacturers and inde- 
pendent hardware vendors (IHVs). 
This testing was done by the OEMs 
and IHVs, by IBM, and in the beta 
tests. 


The current list of IBM, PCM, 
OEM, and IHV hardware supported 
by OS/2 2.1 is in the PCMTABLE 
package available on CompuServe™* 
and within IBM in OS2TOOLS. 


Understanding OS/2 2.x 


Hardware Support 

OS/2 2.x supports a wide variety of 
hardware by insulating the operating 
system from the hardware. This is 
achieved through the use of instal- 
lable device drivers and the BIOS 
firmware. New hardware devices 
can be supported by providing a 
new device driver, or by providing a 
standard BIOS interface on top of 
the new hardware. 


This hardware abstraction layer has 
evolved many times since OS/2 1.0, 
and today it contains a variety of de- 
vice driver and BIOS approaches. A 
simplified view of the hardware sup- 
port components of OS/2 2.1 is 
shown in Figure |. 


Hardware support in OS/2 2.1 is pro- 
vided by a combination of the BIOS 

and device drivers. Most of this sup- 
port also applies to OS/2 2.0. 
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BIOS 

The BIOS provides the lowest level 
of the OS/2 2.1 operating system, 
and is normally contained in ROM 
on the system board. Although the 
BIOS is software, it is provided by 
the hardware manufacturer along 
with the PC. 


The ROM BIOS is assigned the ad- 
dress range FOOO-FFFF (E000-FFFF 
on PS/2* computers). Originally in- 
troduced with the DOS operating 
system and the first IBM PC, the 
BIOS provides a standard set of ba- 
sic functions for input/output de- 
vices such as the keyboard and the 
disks. 


All IBM PCs and compatible com- 
puters contain a BIOS. Although 
many DOS applications avoid using 
the BIOS for some functions (espe- 
cially video), it is normally safe to 
assume that the BIOS is present. In 
IBM PS/2 computers, the original 
BIOS used by DOS is referred to as 
CBIOS (for Compatibility BIOS). 


IBM PS/2 Micro Channel* comput- 
ers also contain an ABIOS (for Ad- 
vanced BIOS). It was designed to 
provide a BIOS optimized for use 
by multitasking operating systems 
such as OS/2. ABIOS is also nor- 
mally held in ROM, and is mapped 
into the operating system address 
space (between 640 KB and | MB), 
but in some recent PS/2 models the 
ABIOS is held instead on disk, and 
is loaded into RAM. 


OS/2 2.1 uses the ABIOS if present; 
otherwise, it uses the BIOS. For 
some input/output functions, OS/2 
2.1 also accesses the hardware di- 
rectly (through the device drivers). 


Device Drivers 
The other layer of software that in- 
sulates the kernel of OS/2 2.1 from 


the hardware is the device-driver 
layer. 


Device drivers were originally pro- 
vided as *.SYS files, typically one 
for each hardware component, 
which were loaded during the oper- 
ating system’s initialization. 


There are now a variety of device- 
driver types and flavors in OS/2 2.1. 
Disk and SCSI device drivers have 
now adopted a layered device-driver 
structure, which reduces the effort 
needed to support a new hardware 
device. Video and printer drivers 
also have a specialized module 
structure. 


Most device drivers are specified in 
the CONFIG.SYS file, using the 
BASEDEV= or DEVICE= key- 
words. The BASEDEV device driv- 
ers are needed for OS/2 2.1 to run, 
and are loaded first, followed by the 
DEVICE device drivers. These driv- 
ers are sometimes called Physical 
Device Drivers (PDDs). 


Corresponding to the PDDs are Vir- 
tual Device Drivers (VDDs), which 
provide device support for DOS and 
Windows applications running in 
the MVDM and WIN-OS/2* envi- 
ronments. VDDs interface to the 
physical device drivers, rather than 
accessing the hardware directly. 


Loadable ABIOS Support 
The original ABIOS implementa- 
tions in PS/2 Micro Channel sys- 
tems were in ROM; thus, ABIOS 
could be assumed to be always pre- 
sent (in the same way that DOS as- 
sumes that the BIOS is always 
present). 


When changes had to be made to 
the BIOS, they were implemented 
as ABIOS patch (*.BIO) files. 
These patch files were listed in the 
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ABIOS.SYS file. ABIOS patch files 
included both general patch files 
and patch files for specific PS/2 
models. 


The ROM ABIOS implementation 
on IBM PS/2 systems stored the 
ABIOS code in the same 128 KB of 
ROM where the POST (Power-On 
Self-Test diagnostics) and the BIOS 
(CBIOS) code are located. 
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As PS/2 systems became more ad- 
vanced, some systems literally ran 
out of room in the 128 KB of ROM 
to store all of POST, BIOS, and 
ABIOS. It has thus become neces- 
sary to move the ABIOS out of the 
ROM and into a file on the disk, 
which can be loaded into RAM as 
part of the operating system. The 
ABIOS on disk is known as load- 
able ABIOS. 


— 
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Figure 1. Overview of OS/2 2.1 Hardware Support Layer 


Loadable ABIOS has been imple- 
mented on the following systems: 


e PS/2 models 56 and 57 
e PS/2 Server 85 
e ThinkPads* 700 and later 


Loadable ABIOS is supported by 
OS/2 2.1, OS/2 2.00.1, and OS/2 
2.0 with ServicePak XR6055 
applied. 


The introduction of loadable ABIOS 
has implications for OS/2 2.x. Both 


OS/2 2.0 and 2.1 depend on the 
presence of ABIOS to run on IBM 
PS/2 Micro Channel systems (al- 
though they both run on IBM and 
PCM computers using a mixture of 
BIOS and direct hardware support). 
Hence, OS/2 2.x needs to: 


e Know which ABIOS files to load 
e Install the appropriate ABIOS 
files during OS/2 2.x installation 


The ABIOS files are specified in 
the ABIOS.SYS file, the same way 
that ABIOS patch files are speci- 
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aul 


fied. However, in this case it is the 
complete ABIOS that is being 
loaded. 


The OS/2 2.1 installation procedure 
has been enhanced to install the ap- 
propriate ABIOS file on the fixed 
disk. The ABIOS file is copied 
from the system partition using a 
special device driver; if this is not 
possible, the user is prompted for 
the Hardware Support Diskette. At 
this stage, the PS/2 Reference Disk- 
ette should be inserted. The 


Software 
Firmware 





‘ BIOS/CBIOS 
| All PCs 
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Figure 2. OS/2 2.1 BIOS and ABIOS Support 


ABIOS.SYS file is then modified to 
include the ABIOS filename as its 
first entry. 


Figure 2 depicts the BIOS and 
ABIOS support in OS/2 2.1. 


Basic Hardware Support 
The following additions have been 


made to the basic hardware support 
included with OS/2 2.1: 


e Support for the PS/2 Server 195 
and 295 


e Support for the new Brazilian 
keyboard 


e Support for the enhanced features 
of the new 2.88 MB diskette drive 


e Support for the new 3.5-inch en- 
hanced rewritable optical disk 
drive. 


Support for the PS/2 Server 195 and 
295, and for the Brazilian keyboard, 
are not discussed in this article. Re- 
fer to the OS/2 2.1 Technical Up- 
date for this material. 


In addition, the following enhance- 
ments have been made to support 
laptop computers: 


e Advanced Power Management 
(APM) support 


e PCMCIA*™ support 


e VGA large-cursor support on 
LCD screens 


e Support for the Trackpoint II* 


pointing device 


Enhanced 2.88 MB Diskette Drive 
Support: There are three varieties 
of PS/2 2.88 MB diskette drives: 
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e 2.88 MB diskette drive (6451106) 


e Enhanced 2.88 MB diskette drive 
with software eject (6451272) 


e Enhanced 2.88 MB diskette drive 
with software eject and software 
lock/unlock (6451271) 


OS/2 2.1 includes support for all 
three drives, including the enhanced 
features for software eject and soft- 
ware lock/unlock where appropriate. 
Software eject enables the diskette 
to be ejected under software control, 
typically from the pop-up menu of 
the diskette icon. Software lock/un- 
lock enables the diskette drive to be 
locked or unlocked under software 
control, again typically from the 
pop-up menu of the diskette icon. 
This provides additional security 
protection for the workstation and 
its data. 


3.5-Inch Enhanced Rewritable 
Optical Drive Support: IBM’s 3.5- 
inch Enhanced Rewritable Optical 
Drive (6451295) supports Partial 
Read-Only Memory (P-ROM) opti- 
cal disks, as well as the Magneto 
Optical (MO) and Optical Read- 
Only Memory (O-ROM) optical 
disks supported by the previous 3.5- 
inch Rewritable Optical Drive. 


All three optical disks are provided 
in 3.5-inch cartridges. The differ- 
ences are: 


e MO disks can be read and writ- 
ten many times in the optical 
drives. MO disks are usually for- 
matted at 127 MB. 


e O-ROM disks can only be read 
in optical drives. They must be 
created using special equipment 
(as with CD-ROMs). O-ROM 
disks are usually formatted at 
122 MB. 


e P-ROM disks are a hybrid of MO 
and O-ROM disks. They contain 
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Basic Device Drivers in OS/2 2.1 that are Loaded Automatically 





ISA Device Driver 














Device Micro Channel Device Driver 
Clock CLOCKOL.SYS CLOCK02.SYS 

Keyboard KBDOL.SYS KDBO02.SYS 

Screen SCREENOI.SYS 











Basic Device Drivers in OS/2 2.1 that are Loaded with BASEDEV= 





Device 





Printer 


= 











Basic Device Drivers in OS/2 2.1 that are Loaded with DEVICE= (same drivers for ISA and Micro Channel sy t 









ISA Device Driver 
PRINTOL.SYS 


SCREENO02.SYS 







Micro Channel Device Driver 


PRINTO2.SYS 



































Device Device Driver 
Hardware Configuration Testing (used by hardware presence-checking programs) TESTCFG.SYS 
Presentation Manager Draw Support PMDD.SYS 
Mouse Pointer Draw Support POINTDD.SYS 

L Touch Devices TOUCH.SYS 
System Error Logging LOG.SYS 
Serial Device Support COM.SYS 
PCMCIA Bus Support PCMCIA.SYS 
Advanced Power Management Support APM.SYS 
External Diskette Support EXTDSKDD.SYS 











Figure 3. OS/2 Basic Device Drivers Loading Sequence 


a designated read-only area and a 
rewritable area. The whole 
P-ROM disk can be read and the 
rewritable portion written using 
the Enhanced Rewritable Optical 
Drive. P-ROM disks are usually 
formatted at 122 MB. 


The OS/2 format utility has been en- 
hanced to be able to format P-ROM 
disks in the Enhanced Rewritable 
Optical Drive. This drive also in- 
cludes software eject and software 
lock/unlock features, which can be 
used from OS/2 2.1, typically from 
the pop-up menu of the optical 
drive icon. 


Device-Driver Support 

The basic hardware device drivers 
are provided as *.SYS files. Apart 
from the keyboard, screen, and 
clock device drivers (which are 
loaded automatically), these device 
drivers are specified in the CON- 
FIG.SYS file in BASEDEV= state- 
ments and DEVICE= statements. 


BASEDEYV device drivers are 
loaded first, because they are 
needed to load the rest of the operat- 
ing system. Since they are loaded 
early, no path can be specified, and 
the device-driver files must be in 
either the root directory or the \OS2 
directory of the boot drive. 
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DEVICE device drivers are then 
loaded, and a pathname can be 
specified. 


For a more comprehensive discus- 
sion of device-driver architectures, 
along with sample code, refer to the 
IBM OS/2 Device Driver Develop- 
ment Kit, which is available on 
CD-ROM. 


Physical Device Driver Support: 
Figure 3 lists all the basic device 
drivers in OS/2 2.1, and specifies 
whether they are loaded automat- 
ically, or with the BASEDEV= state- 
ment, or with the DEVICE= 
statement. 
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Figure 4. OS/2 2.1 Disk and SCSI Adapter Support 


Disk and SCSI Adapter 


Support 

OS/2 2.1 provides support for a 
number of SCSI and non-SCSI disk 
adapters for both ISA and Micro 
Channel computers. This support is 
provided through a combination of 
the hardware-specific SCSI adapter 
device drivers (*.ADD) and the 
hardware-independent disk device 
manager (OS2DASD.DMD). In ad- 
dition, filter device drivers can be in- 
stalled between the .ADDs and the 
.DMD to provide special functions 
such as encryption. 


At installation time, in most cases, 
OS/2 senses the installed adapters, 
and then loads the necessary .ADD 
files and includes the necessary 
BASEDEV= statements in CON- 
FIG.SYS. If a suitable device driver 


cannot be found for all the disks 
installed in the system, then the 
IBMINT13.113 device driver is in- 
stalled. This driver uses the BIOS to 
provide the disk support. 


Figure 4 illustrates the disk and 
SCSI adapter support in OS/2 2.1. 


OS/2 2.1 Enhancements: OS/2 2.0 
included SCSI adapter support for 
the IBM PS/2 Micro Channel SCSI 
adapters, and also default support 
for ISA SCSI adapters, using the 
INT13 BIOS interface. OS/2 2.1 
adds the leading SCSI adapters, in- 
cluding Adaptec, DPT, and Future 
Domain, in addition to IBM. 


To find out which SCSI adapter de- 
vice drivers are supplied with OS/2 
2.1, look at the SCSLTBL file in 

the \OS2\INSTALL directory. This 
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file is used by the Selective Install 
program; it contains a list of the 
SCSI adapters along with their corre- 
sponding device drivers, and also 
the name of the appropriate hard- 
ware presence-check program. Fig- 
ure 5 lists the drivers that appear in 
SCSLTBL. 


SCSI-Based CD-ROM and 


Other SCSI Device Support 
OS/2 2.1 supports SCSI-based CD- 
ROM drives and other SCSI- 
attached devices, such as read/write 
optical drives. This support is pro- 
vided through a combination of the 
hardware-specific SCSI adapter de- 
vice driver (.ADD), the hardware- 
independent SCSI device driver 
(OS2SCSILDMD), and a device-spe- 
cific SCSI peripheral device driver 
(OS2CDROM.DMD or similar). In 
addition, a filter device driver can 
be installed; a typical use of this 
driver is to convert SCSI-2 
commands issued by the 
OS2CDROM.DMD driver into 
SCSI-1 commands, which can be un- 
derstood by more CD-ROM devices. 


This layered device-driver approach 
enables new SCSI CD-ROM drives 
and other SCSI peripheral devices 
to be supported with minimum ef- 
fort, simply by writing a new adapt- 
er device-driver (.ADD) file. 


The CD-ROM file system support 
implemented in OS/2 2.1 with 
CDFS.IFS includes support for 
CD-XA. OS/2 and DOS applica- 
tions can thus take advantage of 
CD-XA. DOS support is provided 
in the MVDMs through the 
VCDROM.SYS virtual device 
driver. This implementation of 
CD-XA support in VCDROM is 
independent of the MSCDEX 
enhancements. 
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Disk Adapter Device Drivers Supplied with OS/2 2.1 





























SCSI Adapter Device Drivers Supplied with OS/2 2.1 


Device ISA Device Driver Micro Channel 
Device Driver 
Diskette IBMIFLPY.ADD IBM2FLPY.ADD 
Non-SCSI Disks IBM1S506.ADD IBM2ADSK.ADD 
PS/2 Model 57 Disk Support IBM2M57.ADD _ 





i 


Device Driver 














| Adapter 

Adaptec A/C 6260, AHA-1510, 1520, 1522 AHA152X.ADD 
I 

Adaptec AHA-1540, 1542 AHAI54X.ADD 








Adaptec AHA-1640 


AHA164X.ADD | 



































Adaptec AHA-1740, 1742, 1744 AHA174X.ADD 
DPT PM-2011, PM-2012 | DPT20XX.ADD 
| Putare Domain TMC-845, 850, 850IBM, 860, 875, 885 FD8XX.ADD 
Future Domain TMC-1650, 1660, 1670, 1680, MCS-600, 700 FD16-700.ADD | 
[ Future Domain FD7000EX FD7000EX.ADD 
IBM 16-bit AT Fast SCSI Adapter ~ | FD16-700.ADD | 
IBM PS/2 SCSI Adapter and SCSI Adapter with Cache IBM2SCSILADD 
Default General ISA SCSI Adapter Support IBMINT13.113 








Figure 5. OS/2 2.1 Disk and SCSI Device Drivers 


At installation time, in most cases, 
OS/2 senses the installed CD-ROM 
drive, and then loads the necessary 
.DMD and .FLT files, and includes 
the necessary BASEDEV= and DE- 
VICE= statements in the CON- 


FIG.SYS. OS/2 2.1 adds CD-ROM 


support for a range of 
CD-Technology, Hitachi, 
NEC, Panasonic, Sony, 
Texel, and Toshiba 
CD-ROM drives. 


OS/2 2.1 does not currently include 
device drivers for proprietary (non- 
SCSI-attached) CD-ROM devices. 
However, IBM is working with CD- 
ROM drive manufacturers to de- 
velop these drivers. Because of the 
pluggable design of OS/2 2.1, these 
CD-ROM device drivers could be 
distributed via bulletin boards and 
easily installed. 
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Figure 6 shows the SCSI peripheral 
support in OS/2 2.1. 


OS/2 2.1 Enhancements: OS/2 2.0 
included CD-ROM support for the 
IBM CD-ROM drive. OS/2 2.1 adds 
CD-ROM support for a range of 
CD-Technology, Hitachi**, NEC**, 
Panasonic**, Sony**, Texel, and 
Toshiba** CD-ROM drives. 


Some of these drives require an ad- 
ditional filter driver in order to 

work correctly in OS/2 2.1. These 
filter drivers are required to support 
CD-ROM drives that adhere to the 
SCSI-1 standard, instead of the new 
SCSI-2 standard. The new filter 
drivers are used to convert the SCSI- 
2 commands generated by the 
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Figure 6. OS/2 2.1 SCSI-Attached CD-ROM and Other SCSI Device Support 


OS2CDROM.DMD module into the 
vendor-unique SCSI-1 commands re- 
quired by the SCSI-1 CD-ROM 
drive. 


Figure 7 lists the CD-ROM devices 
supported by OS/2 2.1, along with 
the corresponding filters found in 


OS/2 also provides support for the 
Advanced SCSI Programming Inter- 
face (ASPI), developed by Adaptec. 
This support is provided through 
OS2ASPILDMD, which is an ASPI 
device-manager driver that is com- 
patible with existing device modules 
written to Adaptec’s ASPI 


the \OS2\INSTALL directory. specification. 
This list is found in the file 
CDROM.TBL in the \OS2\IN- Video Support 


STALL directory, and it is used by 
the Selective Install program. For 
all of the devices listed in Figure 7, 
the device driver is 
OS2CDROM.DMD. 


OS/2 2.0 was designed to exploit a 
wide range of display adapters. This 
support is provided through a range 
of DLLs and device drivers, even 
for a single display adapter. This 
range is necessary to provide video 
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support for a wide range of applica- 
tions, including DOS, Windows, 
and OS/2 character-mode applica- 
tions, as well as native Presentation 
Manager* applications. 


OS/2 2.1 Enhancements: OS/2 2.1 
includes the new 32-bit PM graph- 
ics engine, and new 32-bit display 
device drivers for XGA, XGA-?2, 
SVGA, 8514/A, and VGA display 
adapters. 


The SVGA, SGA, SGA-2, and 
8514/A display drivers support ses- 
sions running in the background and 
foreground, in full-screen and seam- 
less modes, at resolutions up to 
1024 x 768 and up to 256 colors. 


Because of its design, OS/2 2.1 is 
enabled for new display device driv- 
ers to be added as they become 
available from IBM or third parties. 
IBM is also working with the manu- 
facturers of other leading display 
adapters and independent software 
vendors to ensure that the acceler- 
ated display functions, such as those 
implemented on the $3 805 and 926 
chipsets, are exploited under OS/2 
2.1. These display drivers will be 
distributed on bulletin boards as 
they become available. 


The SVGA display driver supports 
a range of SVGA adapters using the 
following chipsets: 


e IBM VGA 256-color 
e Cirrus Logic 
e Tseng** ET4000 


e Western Digital Imaging 
WD90C11, C30, C31 (C30 mode 
only) 


e Trident Microsystems TVGA8900 
ATI*™ 28800 
Headland** Technology HT209 
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Figure 7. CD-ROM Device Drivers Supplied with OS/2 2.1 


The IBM VGA 256-color chipset is 
supported only in 640 x 480 x 256 
color mode. All the other SVGA 
chipsets are supported in the follow- 
ing modes: 

e 640 x 480 x 256 colors 

e¢ 800 x 600 x 256 colors 


e 1024 x 768 x 256 colors 


New 32-bit display drivers are also 
provided for VGA adapters (in 640 
x 480 x 16 color mode), and XGA 
adapters (in a range of resolutions 


up to 1024 x 768 x 256 color mode). 


The new 32-bit display drivers can- 
not be used with the old 16-bit PM 
graphics engine in OS/2 1.x and 
OS/2 2.0. The old 16-bit display 
drivers (such as those for CGA or 
EGA) still work in conjunction with 
the 32-bit graphics engine, but may 
not provide seamless Windows sup- 


port, or performance as good as that 
of 32-bit display drivers. 


To find out which display drivers 
are supplied with OS/2 2.1, examine 
the \OS2\INSTALL directory, and 
list the files with extension .DSC. 
These are the display configuration 
files. Each of these files contains 
information used by the utility 
DSPINSTL.EXE to install the video 
adapter support. 


Figure 8 lists the display drivers sup- 
plied with OS/2 2.1. 


Understanding Video 
Adapters 


Some of the toughest configuration 
issues revolve around configuring 
an optimal video solution for OS/2. 
This section describes the issues in- 
volved in video configuration, and 
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ways to navigate successfully 
through them. 


In this section: 


e Video adapter refers to the video 
subsystem of a computer, on a 
board in the bus, or designed into 
the motherboard; for example, 
the Orchid** Prodesigner IIs or 
Catseye XGA-2. 


e Video chipset refers to a family 
of chips from one manufacturer 
that are backward-compatible 
with each other, and have defin- 
ing characteristics; for example, 
Trident 8900A, 8900B, 8900C, 
or Chips and Technologies 
82c451, 82c452, 82c453. 


Video is possibly the fastest-chang- 
ing area of the PC marketplace. Cur- 
rently, one or more new video 
chipsets are being introduced each 









































Mode _ Chipset _ Resolutions Display Driver WIN-OS/2 Support 
_ Type 
1 

CGA 320 x 200 x 4 16-bit | Full-screen 

EGA 640 x 350 x 16 | 16-bit Full-screen 

WGA 640 x 480 x 16 32-bit Seamless, 

he | full-screen 

514 8514/A 1024 x 768 x 16 32-bit Seamless, . 

full-screen 

SVGA IBM VGA, 256-color 640 x 480 x 256 (512 KB) 32-bit Seamless, 

640x480x256 (1MB) full-screen 
se] 
SVGA Tseng ET4000 640 x 480 x 256 (512 KB) 32-bit Seamless, 
640 x 480 x 256 (1 MB) full-screen 
800 x 600 x 256 (1 MB) 
1024 x 768 x 256 (1 MB) 

SVGA ATI 28800 640 x 480 x 256 (512 KB) 32-bit Seamless, 
640 x 480 x 256 (1 MB) full-screen 
800 x 600 x 256 (1 MB) 
1024 x 768 x 256 (1 MB) 4 

SVGA Cirrus 640 x 480 x 256 (5 12 KB) 32-bit Seamless, 
CL-GD5422, 640 x 480 x 256 (1 MB) full-screen 
CL-GD5424 800 x 600 x 256 (1 MB) 

1024 x 768 x 256 (1 MB) 
1 =< 

SVGA Headland 640 x 480 x 256 (512 KB) 32-bit Seamless, 
HT209 640 x 480 x 256 (1 MB) full-screen 

800 x 600 x 256 (1 MB) 
1024 x 768 x 256 (1 MB) 

SVGA Western Digital 640 x 480 x 256 (512 KB) 32-bit Seamless, 
WD90C11, 640 x 480 x 256 (1 MB) full-screen 
WD90C30, 800 x 600 x 256 (1 MB) 

WD90C31 1024 x 768 x 256 (1 MB) | 

SVGA Trident 640 x 480 x 256 (512 KB) 32-bit Seamless, 
TVGA8900B, 640 x 480 x 256 (1 MB) full-screen 
TVGA8900C 800 x 600 x 256 (1 MB) 

1024 x 768 x 256 (1 MB) 
XGA XGA, XGA-2 1024 x 768 x 256 32-bit Seamless, 
1024 x 768 x 16 full-screen 
640 x 480 x 256 
640 x 400 x 256 
at 

















Figure 8. Display Drivers Supplied with OS/2 2.1 


month, along with many boards 
based on new and old chipsets. Fig- 
ure 9 shows a graphical repre- 
sentation of some of the competing 
standards that have been introduced 
in the last 15 years, and illustrates 


the lack of standards today in the 
video marketplace. 


This lack of video standards has re- 


sulted in the need for new display 
drivers for each new video adapter 
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that appears. Typically, a manufac- 
turer releases a board once display 
drivers have been ready for the ap- 
plications or environments with the 
main market share; in the past, this 
has meant DOS (BIOS), Windows, 
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Figure 9. Video Chipset Family Tree 


and possibly Autocad. Drivers for 
older versions of Windows or older 
revisions of their boards are often 
not available. 


For a new operating system like 
OS/2 2.x, this has posed significant 
challenges. Typically, older boards 
may not be available for sale any 
longer, but may have a large per- 
centage of the installed base. In ad- 
dition, developing quality display 
drivers is a long process. In order to 
support popular boards, forecasts 
must be made about which boards 
will be at their market peak 6 to 8 
months later, when the driver devel- 
opment process is complete. 


Video Adapter Support and OS/2: 
OS/2 uses a three-part approach to 
support the wide range of video 
boards: 


1. The core video standards — CGA, 
EGA, VGA, 8514, and XGA ~ are 
supported. 



















pe 
Monochrome 
CGA 
EGA 
VGA 
, | 
8514/A ATI x8800 IIT AGX-01x Genoa GVGA Cirrus 542x | WD90Cxx 
‘ | 
Sie oa | | 
ATI Mach C&T 82c45x Trident 8800, 8900x Cirrus 5426 | WD90C31 
XGA Weitek W5286 Headland HT208, 209 Tseng ET3000, ET4000 
XGA-2 Weitek P9x00 $3 Compag QVision TIGA 





2. Generic drivers for a large num- 
ber of popular SVGA chipsets have 
been developed (Tseng, ATI, Clr- 
rus, Trident, WD, Headland). Manu- 
facturers can then take the source 
code to these generic drivers, and 
produce drivers that are optimized 
for their individual boards. 


3. For newer chipsets like $3, IIT 
AGX, and Weitek P9000, OS/2 driv- 
ers are being developed by the 
manufacturers. $3 has developed a 
set of OS/2 drivers that support 

their boards, and source code for 
8514 and XGA display drivers is 
available for manufacturers of 
boards with similar architectures 
(such as IIT and Weitek). 


Choosing a Video Adapter for 
OS/2: Choosing the best video 
adapter for OS/2 is an important 
consideration. Points to keep in 
mind include: 


e If you are purchasing a video so- 
lution for a large number of sys- 
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tems, always standardize on one 
video-board model for all sys- 

tems. This will save a great deal 
of trouble now and in the future. 


e Non-accelerated boards (such as 
Tseng ET4000, Trident 
8900/9000, Headland HT209, 
Cirrus 5424 and lower, and 
WD 90C30) are much easier to 
program than are accelerated 
boards (such as $3, XGA, IIT 
AGX, Cirrus 5426, ATI Mach, 
and WD 90C31). Therefore, dis- 
play drivers for operating sys- 
tems like OS/2 will be available 
more quickly for non-accelerated 
boards. Also, DOS applications 
rarely use the accelerated func- 
tions of the newer accelerated 
boards, so they may actually be 
slower for DOS applications. 


e When using a graphical user inter- 
face like OS/2, however, accelera- 
tors take a large burden off the 
CPU. CPU time that would have 
been spent moving pixels around 
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VGA monitor 

640 x 480 60 Hz vertical refresh, non-interlaced 
BOO x 600 not capable 

1024 x 768 not capable 

Low-end SVGA 

610 x 480 72 Hz vertical refresh, non-interlaced 
800 x 600 56 Hz vertical refresh, non-interlaced 
1024 x 768 45 Hz vertical refresh, interlaced 
High-end SVGA 

610 x 480 72 Hz vertical refresh, non-interlaced 
800 x 600 72 Hz vertical refresh, non-interlaced 
1024 x 768 72 Hz vertical refresh, non-interlaced. 











Figure 10. Typical Video Monitors 


on the screen can now be used 

tor applications. This is very ad- 
vantageous in a multitasking oper- 
ating system like OS/2, where the 
CPU can be working on many 
things at once. 


When choosing a particular imple- 
mentation, it is always best to go 
with a board that is likely to sell in 
large quantities, has outstanding 
software driver support from the 
manufacturer, and does not use 
unique or proprietary extensions of 
the base generic chipset. 


Understanding Video 
Monitors 

Computer monitors have different 
capabilities. VGA monitors can 
only display 640 x 480 pixels with 
60 Hz vertical refresh. SVGA moni- 
tors range from displaying 800 x 
600 at 56 Hz up to 1280 x 1024 at 
72 Hz and beyond. Figure 10 shows 
profiles of three typical monitors. 


Interlaced monitors and lower re- 
fresh rates can cause annoying 
flicker on the screen, which can also 


be damaging to the eyes. Users will 
often spend more money to pur- 
chase a high-end monitor that does 
not flicker. Each different monitor 
model may vary in terms of the re- 
fresh rate it supports. 


The difficulty arises because there is 
no standard way for the SVGA 
video board to detect what kind of 
monitor is attached to the system. 
Typically, a video board assumes 
that the monitor is a low-end SVGA 
monitor. So, if the user runs a VGA 
monitor with the board, and at- 
tempts to run a high-resolution 
mode, the monitor goes out of 
synch. If the person has an SVGA 
monitor, it will be driven at 45 Hz 
interlaced at 1024 x 768, regardless 
of what the monitor is capable of. 


Because these SVGA boards were 
designed for DOS and Windows, 
the way they handle this problem is 
to supply a DOS utility in which the 
user selects the type of monitor at- 
tached to the system. Some boards 
also have Windows drivers hard- 
coded by refresh rate. This utility 
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then modifies the state of the video 
board to reflect the type of monitor. 


These utilities can be very confus- 
ing. It is common to have to run ex- 
periments by trial and error, first 
running the utility, then testing in 
graphics mode, only to find that the 
monitor out of synch, which re- 
quires rebooting and rerunning the 
utility to try another setting. Once 
the utility is configured properly, it 
is placed in the AUTOEXEC.BAT 
file or in the CONFIG.SYS file, so 
it is executed every time the com- 
puter is booted. This utility varies 
from board to board (not just chip- 
set to chipset); each individual 
SVGA board may have to be pro- 
grammed differently to enable it to 
take full advantage of a particular 
monitor type. 








Video Monitors and OS/2: The 
approach of OS/2 is to use the 
SVGADATA.PMI file architecture. 
To properly configure the monitor, 
the DOS-based utilities are used. 
These utilities access the video 
adapter’s BIOS to put the board in 
the proper state, read in the state, 
store it, and use it for mode sets in 
protect mode under OS/2. 


This sequence is accomplished by 
using the DOS program 
SVGA.EXE (by running SVGA 
ON), which reads the current state 
of the video adapter, and places it in 
an ASCII file. The format of this 
file is based on the VESA protect 
mode SVGA standard. The file can 
be edited by a programmer or an- 
other program, and is interpreted at 
boot time and stored in base video 
data structures. This SVGA.EXE 
utility is executed, and proper data 
is generated, before base video will 
provide any other SVGA services. 
Because the program attempts to 
capture the exact state of the adapter 
at the time it is run, if the user runs 


e A status window that shows you 
the power level of the battery and 
the state of the battery charge 


e A choice to automatically update 
the status window at user-select- 
able intervals 


e A choice that conserves power by 
using partial power levels (Sus- 
pend function) 


Power Status: To display the 
power status, start the power appli- 
cation from the System Setup 
folder. If your computer is currently 
running on battery power, a window 
similar to Figure 12 is displayed. If 
your computer is currently running 
on AC power, the status might look 
like Figure 13. 


The following information is pro- 
vided in the Power Status window: 


1. Power source, displayed as either 
Battery-powered (operating with a 
battery pack) or AC-powered (oper- 
ating with electric current). If the 
system cannot determine the power 
source, no Power Source informa- 
tion is displayed. 


2. Battery life, displayed as a bat- 
tery and power-gauge graphic. The 
power gauge shows the power level 
of the battery compared to the capac- 
ity of the battery. When the shaded 
area of the gauge is at the top of the 
scale (100%), the battery is at full 
power. When it is at the bottom of 
the scale (0%), the battery is out of 
power. When the shaded area is 
dimmed, there is either no battery in 
the computer, or the computer can- 
not provide battery information. 


3. Battery state. One of the follow- 

ing battery states is displayed: 

e High: The battery charge is high, 
and you can continue using your 
computer. 
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ea 
Help 


Move... 






Window 
Suspend 


Refresh 
Refresh now 


Close 





Figure 14. Power - Context Menu 


~ Full status 


Create shadow... 






Bias 







Battery status 













Figure 15; Power - Battery Status 


e Low: The battery charge is re- 
duced, and you need to prepare 
to recharge the battery or switch 
to another power source, either 
another battery or AC power. 


e Critical: The battery charge is de- 
pleted, and you need to recharge 
the battery or switch to another 
power source. Warning: A criti- 
cal battery state could cause sys- 
tem failures or data loss. 
Recharge your battery or switch 
to another power source 
immediately! 


e Charging: The system is restoring 
the battery charge. 


e Unknown: The system cannot de- 
termine the battery state. 
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The context menu of the power ap- 
plication, shown in Figure 14, gives 
you access to a number of functions: 


e Full status or Battery status. Bat- 
tery status is an alternate selec- 
tion in place of Full status. 
Battery status, shown in Figure 
15, contains only the battery life 
information. Due to the reduced 
size of this view, it is handy to 
have the battery status always 
displayed. 


e Suspend. The suspend mode al- 
lows you to save as much power 
as possible without turning the 
computer off. When Suspend is 
selected, the system dims the dis- 
play and turns off devices that 
are not in use. If “Confirm on 
power status changes” is set in 





vod 








Figure 16. Power - Switch to Suspend Mode 


ates ames) Tell 


The system will now switch to 
suspend mode. Do you want to 


continue? Select Yes to continue. 
Select No to cancel this task. 
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Help 


Move... 









Window 
Suspend 





Close 





Figure 17. Power - Refresh 


the Power Settings, the message 
in Figure 16 is displayed. 


To exit suspend mode and re- 
sume operation, you need to use 
a procedure that differs on differ- 
ent computers. Some systems 
have a resume key; others enter 
suspend mode when the com- 
puter lid is closed, and exit sus- 
pend mode after the lid is 
opened. Refer to the documenta- 
tion for your specific computer. 


e Refresh. Refresh can be set to On 
or Off, as shown in Figure 17. If 
Refresh is set to On, the system 
automatically updates the status 
window at intervals that can be 
set by the user. 


Create shadow... 









> 


Refresh now 






e Refresh now. This selection up- 
dates the power status 
immediately. 


Power Settings: A number of set- 
tings can be chosen by selecting 
Open - Settings from the status 
menu of the Power application. The 
first page of these settings is shown 
in Figure 18. Here, the power man- 
agement can be turned on or off. 


If “Confirm on power status 
changes” is checked, the user has to 
confirm the request to enter suspend 
mode. (The message shown in Fig- 
ure 16 is shown in this case.) If 
“Confirm on power status changes’ 
is not checked, the system immedi- 
ately enters suspend mode upon 
request. 


> 
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The second page of the power set- 
tings is shown in Figure 19. Here, 
the default status view, Full status 
or Battery status, can be selected. 


Automatic refresh can be set to On 
or Off. If refresh is set to On, the re- 
fresh interval can be set from 1 min- 
ute to 30 minutes using the spin 
button. 


PCMCIA Support 

This section describes the PC Card 
as defined by the Personal Com- 
puter Memory Card International 
Association (PCMCIA). It also de- 
scribes the enhancements imple- 
mented in OS/2 2.1 to support PC 
Cards. 


A PC Card is a small form-factor 
adapter for personal computers. It is 
about the size and shape of a credit 
card. 


Types of PC Cards: PCMCIA 


standards describe the physical re- 
quirements, electrical specifications, 
ahd software architecture for PC 
Cards. Three types of cards are de- 
scribed by the PCMCIA standards: 


e Type I Card, 3.3 mm thick, used 
for various types of memory en- 
hancements, including RAM, 
flash memory, one-time program- 
mable (OTP) memory, and elec- 
tronically erasable programmable 
read-only memory (EPROM). 


e Type II Card, 5.0 mm thick, 
mainly used for I/O features such 
as modems, LAN adapters, and 
host connectivity adapters. 


e Type III Card, 10.5 mm thick, 
mostly used as storage devices, 
such as miniature hard-disk 
drives. 


All three card types are 85.6 mm 
long and 54 mm wide, and they all 
use the same 68-pin edge connector 





for attachment to the computer’s 
motherboard. 


PC Cards can be used with suitably 
equipped laptops, notebooks, 
palmtops, tablets, and other portable 
computer systems, as well as some 
desktop computers. PC Cards are a 
convenient alternative to pocket 
adapters and docking stations. 


Socket Services and Card 
Services: The key elements of the 
PCMCIA software architecture are 
Socket Services and Card Services. 
Socket Services is a BIOS-level soft- 
ware interface that provides a way 
to access the PCMCIA sockets 
(slots) of a computer. Socket Serv- 
ices identifies how many sockets 

are in a computer system, and de- 
tects the insertion and removal of a 
PC Card adapter while the system is 
powered on (called hot-plugging). 
Socket Services is part of the 
PCMCIA 2.0 specification, and it in- 
teracts with Card Services. 


Card Services is a software manage- 
ment interface that allows you to al- 
locate the system resources (such as 
memory and interrupts) automat- 
ically, once the Socket Services de- 
tects that a PC Card has been 
added. Card Services also releases 
these resources when the PC Card 
has been removed. Furthermore, 
Card Services provides you with an 
interface to higher-level software to 
load any needed hardware drivers. 


Benefits of PC Card Adapter 
Technology: The combination of 
PC Card adapter hardware, Card 
Services software, and Socket Serv- 
ices software provides a plug-and- 
play capability in the portable 
computing environment. Once the 
software has been installed, it is pos- 
sible to add and remove PC Cards 
without powering off the system or 
opening the covers of the computer. 
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Power - Settings 





MS i Confirm on power state changes 





General 











Figure 18. Power - Settings, Page 1 





Power - Settings 






Default status view 


Figure 19. Power - Settings, Page 2 


For example, you could insert a mo- 
dem PC Card to access another com- 
puter system, download information 
into the portable computer’s mem- 
ory, remove the modem PC Card, re- 
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Lunde] [eteur] LHeto | 


General 















place it with a Flash PC Card, and 
store the downloaded information — 
all while your portable computer is 
still powered on. 
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fe ES 
call RxFuncAdd "SysIni", "RexxUtil", "SysIni" 
gall SysIni "USER", "PM_IBMVGA", 


say Result 
exit 


"CURSOR_SIZE", "1", 





Figure 20. Manually Configuring the VGA Large Cursor 


LR ey 


call RxFuncAdd "SysIni", "RexxUtil", "SysIni" 


call SysIni "USER", "PM_IBMVGA", 


say Result 


tks Ss 


exit 


“CURSOR_SIZE", "2", 





Figure 21. Restoring the Normal, Small VGA Cursor 


As PC Card features are added and 
removed, you don’t have to worry 
about which memory blocks, I/O 
ports, or interrupt levels are avail- 
able. Card and Socket Services soft- 
ware configure the system 
automatically. 


PC Card adapters provide you with 
the flexibility of adding the features 
you require after your base system 
has been purchased. One of the 
goals of PCMCIA is the inter- 
changeability of PC Cards between 
portable computers. PCMCIA 2.0 
slots can be added to ISA, EISA, 
and Micro Channel computers. The 
same PC Card can operate in all 
these machine types with the appro- 
priate Card and Socket Services 
software. 


OS/2 2.1 PCMCIA Support: OS/2 
2.1 provides support for PC Cards 
that conform to the PCMCIA 
standard. 


If PCMCIA Support is selected dur- 
ing initial OS/2 2.1 installation, or 
during Selective Install, the two de- 


vice drivers for PCMCIA support 
are installed, and the following two 


lines are added to the CONFIG.SYS: 


DEVICE=C: \OS2\PCMCIA.SYS 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\MDOS\VPCMCIA.SYS 


These device drivers provide a 
PCMCIA Card Services interface. 


There is no user-visible interface 
provided with the OS/2 2.1 
PCMCIA support. Device drivers 
and applications to set up PCMCIA 
cards have to be provided by the 
manufacturer of the PC Cards. 
These will include an interface that 
allows you to set up I/O addresses, 
RAM and ROM addresses, and IRQ 
resources used by a PC Card, as re- 
quired by the specific card you are 
using. 


PCMCIA Compatibility Issues: 
Some PC Cards were offered before 
publication of the November 1992 
standards, which covered PC Cards, 
Socket Services, and Card Services. 
Consequently, some client device 
drivers may not take full advantage 
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’ of Card Services and Socket Serv- 


ices, by (for example) not offering 
hot-plugging. Some manufacturers 
also bypassed the interfaces, or 
wrote device drivers directly to ap- 
plications. It is therefore essential to 
test the PC, the PC Cards, and the 
software to ensure compatibility. 


VGA Large Cursor Support 
for LCD Screens 

The 32-bit VGA display driver in- 
cludes a large cursor for use with 
LCD screens, in order to increase 
visibility. LCD screens are typically 
used on laptop systems, such as the 
IBM ThinkPad series. Large cursors 
are provided for both the arrow 
pointer and the I-beam cursor. 


The large cursor is not always con- 
figured automatically. It can be 
manually configured by using the 
REXX commands shown in Figure 
20. 


OS/2 2.1 must then be shut down 
and restarted in order to display the 
new cursor. 


The normal, small VGA cursor can 
be reconfigured by using the REXX 
commands in Figure 21, then shut- 
ting down and restarting the 
computer. 


TrackPoint II Support: The 
ThinkPad series of notebook com- 
puters features an in-keyboard point- 
ing device called the TrackPoint II. 
Red in color, it looks like a joystick, 
but it also includes complex algo- 
rithms that enable the Trackpoint II 
to be used in place of a mouse for 
graphical environments. ThinkPad 
keyboards also include two extra 
buttons that correspond to mouse 
buttons. 
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~ OS/2 Device Drivers Available on IBM Personal Computer Company BBS 
Since the OS/2 2.1 Technical Update was published, many new OS/2 drivers have become available. Below is 
the list of OS/2 device drivers available from the IBM Personal Computer Company BBS as of mid-January. The 
“phone number for this BBS is 1-919-517-0001. Connect rates range from 1200 bits per second to 14,400 BPS. 
The line protocol is 8 data bits, no parity, 1 stop bit (8,N,1). 


Size in 


Driver Name —— Bytes_ 


4mmos2,com 
rodnt100.zip 
svgal6.zip 
os2bt3.zip 
macpaopt.dsk 
bt-os2.zip 
cd-rom?2.exe 
sio126.zip 
videodrS.zip 
chinon.zip 
vpros21.exe 
epson.zip 
hpdjet.zip 
edrom.exe 
jaaos2.dsk 
ljet.zip 
prnfix.txt 
tmvIscsi.zip 
tmvIscsi.exe 
~ 8708221.zip - 
sdicdd.zip 
plotr2.zip 
post16.zip 
post32.zip 
sio120.zip 
~ sio124.zip 
s3805d1.zip 
$3805d2.zip 
s3-64k.dsk 
s3-1l6m.dsk 
sony53.zip 
sony31.zip 
cdu535.zip 
sbos2-ne.zip 
34f-os2.zip 
os2-tsl5.zip 


17753 
62912 
1104046 
619102 
327065 
10240 
161812 
141312 
57344 
6381 
1096596 
82259 
96420 
159003 
642421 
266025 
8332 
53141 
68557 
587776 
13874 
90014 
206075 
196932 
80754 
129531 
993971 
751612 
109897 
1420841 
13855 
24160 
5028 
450964 
56414 
75631 


Latest 
Update 


01-27-93 
07-13-93 
06-29-93 
07-20-93 
10-29-93 
11-17-93 
02-16-93 
01-20-94 
01-20-94 
12-01-93 
10-26-93 
08-22-93 


08-11-93 


07-16-93 
07-29-93 
08-11-93 
08-11-93 
12-02-93 
07-26-93 
07-21-93 
11-03-93 
08-11-93 
08-11-93 
08-11-93 
10-23-93 
12-22-93 
09-08-93 
09-08-93 
09-02-93 
01-05-94 
01-06-94 
01-01-93 
09-15-93 


04-12-93 


11-17-93 
09-14-93 


Description 


2GB Tape Drive driver under SyTos+ 

3 button mouse drivers-shareware 

32-bit 800x600 16-color SVGA drivers 
ATI graphic cards drivers 

Audio Capture/Playback driver 

Buslogic OS/2 2.x SCSI driver 

CD-ROM 2 Option/Driver (DOS,OS/2) v2.02 
COM driver replacements for OS/2 
Change/install WIN-OS/2 FS drivers 
Chinon 431, 435, 535 CD-ROM drivers 
Diamond Viper VLB OS/2 2.1 Drivers 
Epson printer driver 

HP Deskjet family drivers for OS/2 

IBM SCSI CD-ROM device driver ver 1.1 
Image-I Adapter/A driver V2.00 - OS/2 
Laserjet family driver 

List of printer drivers for OS/2 
MediaVision CD-ROM driver for OS/2 2.1 
MediaVision beta SCSI drivers’ 

OAK-087 Prostar SVGA Drivers for OS/2 
OS/2 Extended Services SDLC driver 
Plotter 2 device driver 

PostScript 16 printer driver 

PostScript 32 printer driver 

Ray Gwinn’s Comm drivers for OS/2, V1.2 
Ray Gwinn’s Comm drivers for OS/2, v1.24 
S3 driver for OS/2 2.00.1 on VP2, 1 of 2 
$3 driver for OS/2 2.00.1 on VP2, 2 of 2 
$3 drivers for OS/2 2.1 (64K colors) 

$3 driver for OS/2, 16M colors 

Sony CDU 531/535 driver 

Sony CDU-31A drivers for OS/2 2.x 

Sony CDU-535 CD-ROM driver 

Sound Blaster driver 

Ultrastor 34f SCSI control OS/2 driver 
TRANTOR SCSI card drivers 
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Based on information gathered by 
OS/2 technical support personnel, 

this article attempts compile all the 
information related to pointing de- 
vices and the various versions of 
OS/2 2.x, including 2.0, ServicePak 
1, and 2.1. This article should be of 
use to technical support personnel, 
as well as users attempting to solve 
their own problems. 


There are both technical sections on 
device drivers and certain types of 
OEM mice, as well as a common 
problem/answer section for quick 
reference while working with cus- 
tomer problems. 


All references to C: in this article 
assume that OS/2 is installed on the 
C: partition. If this is not true of 
your computer, simply change C: to 
the drive letter of the partition in 
which OS/2 has been installed. 


Mouse Device Drivers 
The OS/2 operating system provides 
pointing support for the following: 


e IBM 8516* Touch Display 


e Microsoft three-byte protocol 
devices 


e PC Mouse Systems five-byte pro- 
tocol devices 
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OS/2 2.x has two basic device driv- 
ers for pointing devices: a Physical 
Device Driver (PDD) called 
MOUSE.SYS, and a Virtual Mouse 
Driver (VMD) called 
VMOUSE.SYS. 


There are also two other device driv- 
ers provided with OS/2: 
POINTDD.SYS and 
PCLOGIC.SYS. POINTDD.SYS 
(Pointing Device Draw) provides 
pointer support for OS/2 in the 
OS/2 full-screen mode only; it is 
not used in DOS full-screen mode. 
PCLOGIC.SYS provides support 
for PC Mouse Systems’ five-byte 
protocol on serial ports only. 


Physical Device Drivers for OS/2 
2.x: Two classes of pointing de- 
vices are supported: relative and ab- 
solute. A relative pointing device 
reports relative motion — how far 
the device has moved. An example 
of a relative pointing device is a 
mouse, or a trackball. An absolute 
pointing device reports absolute po- 
sitions within some predefined work 
space. An example of an absolute 
pointing device is a touch-sensitive 
screen. 


Figure | contains some commonly 
used pointing device terms and their 
definitions. 


Generic Pointing-Device Support 
for OS/2 2.x: The OS/2 operating 
system provides a physical mouse 
device driver, called MOUSE.SYS, 
that attempts to detect the type of 
pointing device currently installed 
on the system, as long as the point- 
ing device is 100% Microsoft- 
compatible (that is, it handles 
three-byte packets of data). Once 
MOUSE:SYS detects the existence 
of a particular pointing device, it dy- 
namically sets up support for that 
device. The search order for a point- 
ing device is: 


1. Pointing Device Interface (PDI 
port 


2. Serial ports: COM1, COM2, 
COM3, and COM4 


3. Inport (AT bus only) 
4. Bus card (AT bus only) 


If the physical mouse device driver 
is unable to detect the presence of a 











Term Definition 

PCLOGIC$ The OS/2 system-provided pointing device 
driver name, which is defined in the device 
header field of PCLOGIC.SYS. 

IDC Inter-Device Communication. This is the 


means for communicating between 
MOUSE.SYS and other mouse device drivers. 





Device-Independent Device Driver 


Another way of referring to MOUSE.SYS, 
which handles all the IDC interfaces for 
pointing devices, and redirects those 
commands to the rest of OS/2. 





Device-Dependent Device Driver 





Hardware-specific device driver that.reads 
mouse events and communicates with - 
MOUSE.SYS through the IDC for additional 
pointing-device support. 





Figure 1. Common Pointing Devices and Definitions 
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Acronyms 
COM 


DDK Device Driver Kit 


OEM 
PDD 


Physical Device Driver 


dedicated mouse port 


~PM Presentation Manager 





VDD _ Virtual Device Driver 
- VDM _ Virtual DOS Machine 
VMB Virtual Machine Boot 


Ipe Inter-Device Communication 


Serial COMmunications port, numbered from 1 to 4 


GA General ‘Availability, a term to describe an IBM product that has 
become generally available to the public 


Original Equipment Manufacturer. Within IBM, this refers to 
equipment manufacturers other than IBM 


PDI Pointing Device Interface port, a term often used to describe the 





pointing device at installation time, 
the installation program will prompt 
the user for pointing device informa- 
tion. The installation program then 
sets the appropriate statement for 
the pointing device support in the 
CONFIG.SYS file. The physical 
mouse driver will be set up to sup- 
port the first pointing device that it 
finds, in case there are two pointing 
devices on the system. 


High-Level Design: During device 
driver initialization, the physical 
mouse device driver first checks 

to see whether the TYPE= 
overrider has been used. If the 
DEVICE=C:\OS2\MOUSE.SYS 
line in the CONFIG.SYS contains a 
TYPE= overrider, then pointing de- 
vice support is established through 


an IDC interface with the device- 
dependent device driver, using the 
name that follows TYPE=. The de- 
vice-dependent device driver must 
be loaded before MOUSE.SYS, and 
it must be placed above 
MOUSE.SYS in the CONFIG.SYS 


file. 


If a TYPE= overrider has not been 
specified, it is assumed that generic 
pointing device support is desired. 


Physical Mouse Device Driver 
Considerations: System installa- 
tion ensures that physical mouse de- 
vice driver initialization takes place 
prior to physical asynch (COM 
port) device driver initialization. 
This enables the physical asynch de- 
vice driver to recognize that it is not 
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responsible for servicing the port on 
which the mouse is installed. In 
turn, this step ensures that physical 
mouse device drivers are not pre- 
empted from the COM ports by the 
physical asynch device drivers. 


Note: When manually changing 
CONFIG.SYS, the user must place 
the MOUSE DEVICE= statements 
before ASYNC DEVICE= state- 
ments (COM.SYS and VCOM.SYS). 


Adding Support for a Unique 
OEM Pointing Device: OS/2 pro- 
vides a method for supporting 
additional pointing devices. Point- 
ing-device support can be obtained 
by writing a device-dependent 
device driver for the device. This 
physical device driver communi- 
cates with the OS/2-provided, 
device-independent device driver 
through the IDC interfaces. 


Virtual Mouse Driver: The Intel 
80386 processor has a feature that 
allows a DOS program to run in its 
own 1 MB address space. This ad- 
dress space effectively isolates the 
DOS program from the rest of the 
programs running on the system. 
This special mode is called virtual 
8086 mode. 


OS/2 uses virtual 8086 mode to run 
DOS applications in their own mem- 
ory partitions, which are known as 
Virtual DOS Machines (VDMs). 
OS/2 can support a large number of 
these VDMs at one time. Each DOS 
program runs in its own VDM with- 
out any awareness of other pro- 
grams running on the computer. 


DOS programs that write directly to 
the system hardware or devices are 
permitted to run in a DOS session. 
When the program writes directly to 
a device or the hardware, the opera- 
tion is trapped by the kernel, and is 
routed to a Virtual Device Driver 


(VDD). The VDD is a special type 
of driver that emulates the functions 
of a particular hardware device, 
such as a mouse or COM port. The 
VDD appears as the actual device to 
the application, but direct access to 
the device is, in reality, performed 
through a Physical Device Driver 
(PDD), such as MOUSE.SYS. The 
MOUSE.SYS PDD reads from and 
writes to the device, and passes the 
results to the VDD. The VDD then 
sends the results to the DOS 
application. 


At system boot time, VDDs are 

loaded after all PDDs, but before 
the Presentation Manager shell is 
started. The VDD will not load if 
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the associated PDD is not loaded. In 
the case of devices, if MOUSE.SYS 
does not find a pointing device on 
the system, it will not load itself, 
and therefore the virtual. mouse 
driver VMOUSE.SYS will also not 
be loaded. This results in the 
“SYS1201 VMOUSE.SYS not 
loaded” error. 


When a DOS session is exited, its 
VDD must perform any cleanup 
that is necessary, which usually in- 
cludes releasing any allocated mem- 
ory, and restoring the state of the 
device, in this case the mouse. 


In OS/2, DOS applications that re- 
quire the use of a pointing device 
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are supported via the INT 33h inter- 
face. There are no restrictions on 
use of the INT 33h interface, even 
when a DOS session is in back- 
ground mode. For example, this in- 
terface performs the following 
functions (among others): 


¢ Position and button tracking and 
notification 


e Selectable pixel and mickey map- 
pings (a mickey is 1/80 of a 
centimeter) 


e Pointer location and shape 
e Video mode tracking 


e Emulation of a light pen 


MOUSE.SYS is aware of which ses- 
sion currently owns the pointing de- 
vice. Thus, when a DOS full-screen 
session owns the pointing device, 
MOUSE.SYS notifies the virtual de- 
vice driver of mouse-type events. In 
the case of a DOS window, 
MOUSE.SYS routes events through 
the Presentation Manager, which in 
turn routes them to the virtual 
mouse driver. The DOS setting 
Mouse Exclusive Access can be set 
to “on” for the DOS windowed ses- 
sions, which then bypasses the Pres- 
entation Manager, causing mouse 
events to be sent directly from 
MOUSE.SYS to the virtual mouse 
driver. This option is useful for ap- 
plications that draw and track their 
own pointing device, and it cures 
the problem of having two pointers 
(arrows) show on the screen in a 
DOS window. 


Virtual Touch Device Driver: The 
Virtual Touch Device Driver 
(VTOUCH) provides support for 
INT 7FH for multiple DOS ses- 
sions. By default, this VDD is lim- 
ited to making actual touch XYZ 
data available only to full-screen 
DOS programs (because the PDD, 
which handles the touch data inter- 
rupts, cannot determine which win- 
dow to send the touch to when 
running with the Presentation Man- 
ager session in the foreground). The 
physical mouse device driver can de- 
termine which window to send the 
mouse data to, because it is able to 
feed the single queue of the Presen- 
tation Manager, which can then de- 
termine which window is to receive 
the event. If the window is a DOS 
window, it calls the virtual device 
driver. 


Installation Process 

There are important differences be- 

tween OS/2 2.0 and OS/2 2.1 in the 
installation process for pointing de- 

vices. The changes were made in an 
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attempt to reduce the confusion that 
caused users to override the sys- 
tem’s choice of a mouse driver, and 
resulted in adding incorrect state- 
ments to the CONFIG.SYS file. 


OS/2 Version 2.0: In OS/2 2.0, dur- 
ing the installation process, the 
mouse physical device driver, 
MOUSE.SYS, attempts to detect a 
pointing device. If it detects a de- 
vice, you will not be shown a 

mouse selection panel during the 
processing of diskette 2. 





There are important 
differences between 
OS/2 2.0 and OS/2 2.1 
in the installation 
process for pointing 
devices. 


After completing installation of 
OS/2 2.0, and after the computer is 
rebooted, it is highly recommended 
that you do not change anything in 
the PM mouse panel. Many custom- 
ers are selecting a mouse from this 
panel, and are forcing a different de- 
vice type than the one detected. 


A prime example of this is the 
Logitech ** Series-M mouse. Be- 
cause this mouse is Microsoft-com- 
patible, it will be detected 
automatically, but the mouse panel 
will read MS Serial Mouse. The 
panel also has a choice for Lo- 
gitech, but it does not state that the 
choice is only for non- 
Microsoft-compatible versions. See- 
ing “MS Serial Mouse” where they 
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expect to see “Logitech,” many us- 
ers then choose Logitech Serial. Be- 
cause this device is not 
Microsoft-compatible, making this 
choice adds the PCLOGIC.SYS 
driver, which does not work for the 
Logitech Series-M mouse. Thus, us- 
ers who have Logitech Series-M 
mice ended up with an incorrect in- 
stallation if they chose the Logitech 
selection. 


Therefore, if you are not prompted 
for any mouse information, or if 
you have a mouse pointer during 
the first part of the installation proc- 
ess, do not change the settings in 
the graphical mouse selection panel 
(i.e., if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it). 


Also note that selective installation 
has been known to leave undesir- 
able statements behind. For exam- 
ple, if the user originally chose a 
Logitech mouse in error (when in 
fact the mouse is MS-compatible), 
and then later did selective installa- 
tion back to a PS/2-style pointing 
device (the MS-compatible selec- 
tion), on occasion the 
CONFIG.SYS statements 


DEVICE=C: \OS2\PCLOGIC.SYS 

SERIAL=COMx (where ’x’ is 1 or 2) 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\MOUSE.SYS 
TYPE=PCLOGIC$ 


are not deleted. This causes prob- 
lems when in fact the user believes 
everything should be okay. Check 
the CONFIG.SYS file for the pres- 
ence of erroneous statements. 


OS/2 Version 2.1: The OS/2 2.1 in- 
stallation process attempts to detect 
a pointing device on the system, 

and then displays the choice. To 
avoid the problem that occurred dur- 
ing OS/2 2.0 installation, OS/2 2.1 
displays the pointing device choice 
on a panel that is different from the 
one with the available choices. This 
should eliminate the confusion 


noted above. If the installation proc- 
ess is unable to detect the pointing 
device, or if the user wants to see 
the other available choices, a second 
panel appears, with the following 
selections: 


e PS/2-Style Pointing Device 

¢ Serial Pointing Device 

e Logitech C-Series Serial Mouse 
e Logitech M-Series Mouse 

e IBM Touch Device 

e PC Mouse Systems Mouse 


e Other Pointing Device for Mouse 
Port 


e No Pointing Device Support 


In this list, the mouse that is cur- 
rently selected will be indicated by 
a black dot next to the selection, 
and a box around the lettering. If 
this looks correct, choose OK to 
continue the installation. If you are 
doing a selective installation, 
choose Cancel if the selection is al- 
ready correct, or OK if you made a 
change. 


CONFIG.SYS Statements 


For most pointing devices (not in- 
cluding touch screens), only three 
statements are needed in the CON- 
FIG.SYS file: a full-screen device 
driver, a system mouse driver, and a 
virtual mouse driver for the Virtual 
DOS Machine (VDM) sessions. 


Hundreds of pointing devices are 
available today. Most of them claim 
to be Microsoft-compatible. If the 
device is indeed 100% Microsoft- 
compatible, the OS/2 mouse 

device driver supports it. The 
MOUSE.SYS device driver is able 
to detect Microsoft-compatible mice 
during the OS/2 installation process, 
and then the installation program 
adds the following three lines to 
CONFIG.SYS: 
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DEVICE=C: \OS2\POINTDD.SYS 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\MDOS\VMOUSE.SYS 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\MOUSE.SYS 


Some pointing devices cannot be de- . 


tected by MOUSE.SYS. Although 
these devices are not automatically 
detected, they are still supported 
(with some exceptions). For exam- 
ple, for certain undetectable point- 
ing devices, when the user chooses 
the Logitech C-Series selection 
from the mouse installation panel, 
the OS/2 installation program adds 
the following lines for mouse sup- 
port to CONFIG.SYS: 


DEVICE=C: \OS2\POINTDD. SYS 
DEVICE=C : \OS2\MDOS\VMOUSE. SYS 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\PCLOGIC. SYS 
SERIAL=COMx (where ’x’ is 1 or 2) 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\MOUSE. SYS 
TYPE=PCLOGIC$ 


WARNING: Serial pointing device 
support for COM ports above 
COM2 is available only on comput- 
ers that allow interrupt-sharing, 
such as IBM PS/2 and EISA 
computers. 


Types of Pointing Devices: This 
section contains the CONFIG.SYS 
statements necessary for various 
kinds of pointing devices. It begins 
by describing CONFIG.SYS state- 
ments for devices that use different 
types of protocols. 


For devices that do not need a cus- 
tom driver, there are basically three 
sets of statements: Type 1, Type 2, 
and Type 4. Type 3 is reserved for 
devices that can use more than one 
protocol. 


Type | pointing devices have two 
buttons and are 100% Microsoft- 
compatible. They are automatically 
detected by the MOUSE.SYS de- 
vice driver, and do not need a de- 
vice-dependent driver such as 
PCLOGIC.SYS. Their CON- 
FIG.SYS statements are: 
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DEVICE=C: \OS2\POINTDD.SYS 


DEVICE=C: \OS2\MDOS\VMOUSE.SYS 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\MOUSE.SYS 


Type 2 pointing devices are Mouse 


Systems-compatible. They are gener- 
ally three-button mice, but do not 


have to be. Many of the older Lo- 


gitech devices use the same CON- 
FIG.SYS statements. The 
CONFIG.SYS statements are: 


DEVICE=C: \0S2\POINTDD.SYS 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\MDOS\VMOUSE. SYS 
DEVICE=C: \O0S2\PCLOGIC.SYS 
SERIAL=COMx 

DEVICE=C: \OS2\MOUSE.SYS 
TYPE=PCLOGICS$ 

(where ’x’ is the COM port number. 
Either 1 or 2) 


Note: IBM three-button mice oper- 


ate the same as a five-byte protocol 


Logitech mouse. 


The CONFIG.SYS statements for 


Type 3 pointing devices are as 


follows: 


e If the mouse is in two-button or 
Microsoft mode, use the Type 1 
CONFIG.SYS statements. 


e If the mouse is in three-button or 
Mouse Systems mode, use the 
Type 2 CONFIG.SYS statements. 


Type 4 is for IBM-supported touch 


screens, such as the IBM 8516 
Touch Screen, which is supported 
only on Micro Channel computers. 


The CONFIG.SYS statements are: 


DEVICE=C: \OS2\POINTDD.SYS 


DEVICE=C: \OS2\MDOS\VMOUSE. SYS 


DEVICE=C: \OS2\MDOS\VTOUCH. SYS 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\PDITOU02.SYS 
CODE=C:\TOUCO21D.BIN 
INIT=C: \ TOUCH. INI 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\ TOUCH. SYS 
TYPE=PDITOUS 


RUN=C: \OS2\CALIBRAT.EXE -C 
C:\CALIBRAT. DAT 

DEVICE=C: \OS2\MOUSE. SYS 
TYPE=PDIMOU$S 
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Figure 2. Logitech Mouse Model Numbers and Protocols 


Logitech Devices: Logitech mice 
and trackballs give OS/2 users the 
most confusion, and lead to numer- 
ous installation problems. This sec- 
tion should help resolve some of the 
confusion. 


The CONFIG.SYS statements 
needed for each type of Logitech 
pointing device are shown below. It 
is not absolutely necessary to run 
the selective installation to change 
the OS/2 system configuration for 
the mice. By changing the CON- 
FIG.SYS file, OS/2 can be reconfig- 
ured for each type of pointing 
device. 


In every case, there are some state- 
ments that do not need to be 
changed, but still need to exist. 
These statements are: 


DEVICE=C : \OS2\MDOS\VMOUSE.SYS 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\POINTDD. SYS 


Also, CONFIG.SYS must contain 
statements for either Type 1 or 
Type 2, as explained previously. 


The lines that do change are given 
below for each specific type of Lo- 
gitech mouse. 


e Bus- and PS/2-type mice will add 
the following statement if it is 
not already there: 

DEVICE=C: \OS2\MOUSE. SYS 

e M-Series Serial Mice: 

DEVICE=C: \OS2\MOUSE. SYS 


e C-Series Serial Mice: 


DEVICE=C: \0S2\PCLOGIC.SYS 

SERIAL=COMx (where x = 1 or 2) 
DEVICE=C: \OS2\MOUSE.SYS 
TYPE=PCLOGIC$ 
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Description Wee Type Model Number Protocol I Buttons 

Clear Mouse Serial LTS515 Unsupported | 2/3 

Kidz ‘Mouse Serial unknown Type 1 | 2 4 
| Logitech Mouse Serial CA-93-6MD Type 2 3 
| Logitech Mouse | Serial P7-3F Type 2 = 3 : 
| Mouseman** Serial M-MC13-DB9F Type 1 3 7 

Mouseman Bus M-PD13-9MD Type 1 8 

Mouseman Combo Serial/PDI M-CJ13 Type 1 te, 3 
Mouseman Cordless Serial M-RB24 or M-RA12 Type 1 3 

Series 2 PS/2 2-78 Type 1 2 

Series 9 PS/2 CE9-6MD Type 1 3 

Series 9 Serial | CC-93-9F Type 2 3 

| 

Trackman** (old). Serial T-CA1-9F Type 2 3 

Trackman (new) Serial T-CC2-9F Type | 3 

Trackman Portable | Serial | unknown Type 1 | 3 








Known Logitech model numbers 
and their types are listed in Figure 2. 


Interrupts and IRQ Settings 
There are three general types of in- 
terrupts that can occur in a PC: 


e Hardware interrupts 
e Software interrupts 


e Processor exceptions 


In OS/2, most of the problems that 
users encounter with pointing de- 
vices are due to conflicting hard- 
ware interrupts. An, interrupt 
conflict will often manifest itself as 
a non-moving mouse pointer on the 
desktop. 
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This article introduces IBM’s efforts 
regarding OS/2 security, and de- 
fines the direction that IBM plans to 
take in satisfying customer require- 
ments for OS/2 security. 


The OS/2 security strategy is based 
on IBM’s published strategy of pro- 
viding end-to-end protection of ap- 
plications and information within an 
organization. It will provide support 
for emerging standards, such as 
OSF’s Distributed Computing Envi- 
ronment (DCE) and POSIX. To pro- 
vide customers with total security 
solutions, IBM is adding function to 
OS/2 that will afford a greater level 
of control and protection of the 
OS/2 environment. 


Additionally, we are developing op- 
erating system-level support that 
will enable the installation and use 
of various IBM and non-IBM secu- 
rity products for OS/2. These prod- 
ucts have been specifically designed 
and developed to satisfy various cus- 
tomer requirements. As an added 
benefit in the case of Independent 
Software Vendor (ISV) products, 
this effort gives ISVs the ability to 
develop OS/2 products that can be 
functionally compatible with their 
DOS/Windows security products. 


Customer Environments 
Security in OS/2 is crucial to organi- 
zations that must provide enterprise- 
wide security for their information 
resources and assets. 
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Customers currently running 
DOS/Windows systems in an enter- 
prise network environment have 
identified certain key requirements 
for security. These requirements in- 
clude, but are not limited to: identifi- 
cation and authentication, access 
control, support for single sign-on, 
trusted program support, manage- 
ment and audit capabilities, data 
confidentiality, integrity, and 
non-repudiation. 


For a full discussion of these and 
other security terms and concepts, 
refer to the book JBM Security Ar- 
chitecture, listed in the Reference 
section at the end of this article. 





Security in OS/2 is 
crucial to organizations 
that must provide 
enterprise-wide security 
for their information 
resources and assets. 


Many of these customers have in- 
vested in IBM and non-IBM soft- 
ware security products to help 
satisfy these requirements. The cost 
of the products themselves only par- 
tially represents the investments 
they have made. The cost associated 
with defining organizational poli- 
cies; the cost of the effort required 
to establish, build, and maintain 
user profiles; and the cost of educa- 
tion and training are also significant. 
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As customers move to OS/2, and 
add OS/2 workstations to their LAN 
Systems environments, they want to 
have at least as much security capa- 
bility in OS/2 as they have in 
DOS/Windows. At the same time, 
they need to protect the investments 
they have made in money, time, and 
effort securing their existing 
environments. 


OS/2 Security Strategy 

To create a secure OS/2 system, 
OS/2 security is being designed to 
enable and support an Installable Se- 
curity Subsystem (ISS). The ISS 
may be an ISV product, an IBM 
product, or a customer-developed ap- 
plication. Figure 1 represents a se- 
cure OS/2 system environment, and 
depicts the placement and interac- 
tion of the various components. 


A secure OS/2 environment consists 
of IBM OS/2 Security Support com- 
ponents and additional components 
not included in the IBM OS/2 Secu- 
rity Support code. The IBM OS/2 
Security Support components are: 


e The Personal Logon Facility 
(PLF), which provides a logon- 
notebook interface for the control 
of local and remote user logon, 
and all logon-related functions 
such as change password, system 
lock/unlock, and logoff 


e The Personal Desktop Facility 
(PDF), which provides personali- 
zation and object-level access 
control for desktops; and 


e The Security Enabling Services 
(SES), which enable an Instal- 
lable Security Subsystem to 
provide identification and authen- 
tication, resource access control, 
single sign-on, and trusted pro- 
gram capabilities to the worksta- 
tion environment. 
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Figure 1. Overview of OS/2 Security Support in a Secure System 


The additional components of a se- 
cure OS/2 environment are: 


¢ An Installable Security Subsys- 
tem (ISS), which is an ISV or 
IBM product that provides com- 
plete security services to the local 
system and its resources. The ISS 
is not included in the IBM OS/2 
Security Support code. 


e A Security Framework, which 
provides interfaces for applica- 
tions to communicate to an Instal- 
lable Security Subsystem. 
Applications communicate 
through the Security Framework 
Application Programming Inter- 
face (APD, and the framework 
passes this information down 
through the Service Provider In- 
terface (SPI) to the ISS. The 
framework, although identified as 


a requirement, is currently not 
planned for inclusion in the in- 
itial IBM OS/2 Security Support 
code. 


e Customer (security-dependent) ap- 
plications, which are the actual 
programs that exploit the security 
services of the Security Frame- 
work, These applications are not 
included in the IBM OS/2 Secu- 
rity Support code. 


IBM OS/2 Security Support 
Components 

Here are more details about the 
three major components of IBM 
OS/2 Security Support. 


Personal Logon Facility (PLF): 
The PLF enables a single logon for 
local and remote systems. It also 
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provides support for logoff, pass- 
word changes, system-locking func- 
tions, and shutdown. These 
functions have been designed to in- 
terface with, and route information 
to, a security subsystem that may be 
an ISV-, IBM-, or customer-devel- 
oped application. 


-_PLF provides a unique user inter- 


face: a logon notebook for storing 
or selecting information, such as 
name and password, that is used in 
performing a single logon. The lo- 
gon notebook can also be used to 
specify alternate user authentication 
mechanisms, such as security cards 
and badges, voice recognition, and 
various biometric devices. 


Personal Desktop Facility (PDF): 
Personal desktops may be used on a 
workstation that supports serial mul- 
tiple users who have different 
needs, or are subject to different se- 
curity policies. A customization 
function will allow the desktop to 
be tailored to each user of the work- 
station, using individual profiles, 
without affecting the other users. A 
protection function will set up a cus- 
tomized personal desktop that con- 
tains only the object representations 
of the particular data files and appli- 
cations that the currently active user 
is authorized to access. A restriction 
function provides the ability to im- 
pose restrictions on the functions 
available through the Workplace 
Shell*. 


If the system administrator selects 
PDF during the OS/2 installation 
process, then support for desktop 
customization is automatically in- 
cluded. This gives the desktop man- 
ager (the person responsible for 
customizing individual desktops) 
the ability to choose the protection 
level, or the restriction level, as part 
of the customization process for 
each user. 





PDF also includes rudimentary secu- 
rity services that provide minimal se- 
curity functions which may be used 
when a security subsystem is not 
installed. 


PDF works with the desktop protec- 
tion services, a part of SES, which 
provides the protection-enforcement 
mechanism. PDF also requires the 
security enabling services to assist 
in the user identification process. 
This identification information is 
used to retrieve the current user’s 
personal desktop profile definition 
from the PDF data base, and to in- 
itialize the Workplace Shell. 


PDF provides three levels of desk- 
top personalization for the standard 
Workplace Shell desktop: customiza- 
tion, protection, and restriction. 
Figure 2 describes each level of per- 
sonalization, starting with the most 
basic, and progressing to the-most 
restrictive. Figure 2 also depicts the 
additive nature of the personaliza- 
tion functions. 


Customized Personal Desktop: The 
Customized Personal Desktop en- 
ables more than one user to share an 
OS/2 system, while allowing each 
user to customize a personal desk- 
top without affecting other users’ 
desktops. Profiles are maintained so 
that every time a user accesses the 
system, the Workplace Shell desk- 
top settings are the same as the user 
left them. Desktop customization 
features include color settings, ob- 
ject (icon) positioning, and specifica- 
tion of the particular applications 
and files to be included on the desk- 
top. The customization level neither 
prevents a user from modifying or 
destroying a given desktop configu- 
ration, nor prevents a user from us- 
ing the command line to access 
applications and files that are not 
shown on the desktop. 
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Figure 2. Progressive Levels of Desktop Personalization 


Protected Personal Desktop: The 
Protected Personal Desktop prevents 
a user from accessing unauthorized 
files and applications. A user’s desk- 
top can be used to implement a pro- 
tected environment, in which access 
to files and applications is limited to 
only those that are defined on the 
user’s desktop by the desktop man- 
ager. On the desktop, the user will 
see only the Workplace Shell ob- 
jects (icons) that represent the appli- 
cations and files that the user is 
allowed to access. The enforcement 
mechanism monitors requests for ac- 
cess, and enforces the policy while 
remaining transparent to the end 
user. 


Restricted Personal Desktop: The 
Restricted Personal Desktop pre- 
vents each user from accessing the 
Workplace Shell features that can 
circumvent protection policies. Al- 
though the desktop manager is able 
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to configure a desktop such that the 
user cannot access unauthorized 
data and applications, the desktop 
manager may want to further restrict 
users by giving them no access to 
the tools that could be used to at- 
tack the OS/2 system. Some of the 
predefined and default options of 
the Workplace Shell menus could 
be used to attack the protection 
mechanisms. For this reason, PDF 
includes a desktop manager’s con- 
figuration option that enables the 
manager to redefine and override ob- 
jects and desktop classes. 


Security Enabling Services 
(SES) 

SES provides all the underlying sup- 
port and operating system interfaces 
to enable a security subsystem to 
perform in an OS/2 environment. 
Assistance is provided in the areas 
of installation, configuration, and in- 
itialization routines; in security 


event-routing and operating-system 
services at ring 0; and in providing 
certain user identification services. 
This assistance is accomplished 
through the Security Enabling Serv- 
ices Application Programming Inter- 
face (API) and the Kernel 
Programming Interface (KPI). Some 
of the services included are: 


e Enabling sign-on to the local sys- 
tem, remote systems, and the per- 
sonal desktop facility (PDF) so 
that it appears as if it were a sin- 
gle sign-on event 


¢ Providing object-level access con- 
trol for the protection of objects 
on a desktop 


e Enabling the security subsystem 
to associate a user with the proc- 
esses that are executing on behalf 
of that user 


e Routing security-relevant events 
to the security subsystem, and 
providing kernel services for the 
security subsystem 


e Enabling the use of alternative, 
multiple, concurrent authentica- 
tion devices 


Additional Security 
Components in a Secured 
OS/2 System 

This section expands on the addi- 


tional security components men- 
tioned above. 


Installable Security Subsystem: 
The Installable Security Subsystem 
provides the operating system secu- 
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rity, including logon identification 
and authentication, audit, object ac- 
cess control, object reuse protection, 
administration, and documentation, 
and other features of a security sub- 
system. IBM has established an al- 
pha-test program with several 
security product developers (IBM 
and non-IBM) to provide early feed- 
back and design validation, as well 
as to enable them to influence the 
work being done to OS/2. The in- 
tent of this program is to ensure that 
the correct functions and interfaces 
are being included. 


Security Framework: The Secu- 
rity Framework should be able to 
provide an API and an SPI for com- 
municating between the security-de- 
pendent applications and an 
Installable Security Subsystem. By 
using standards-based APIs such as 
DCE and POSIX, applications could 
be written independent of the par- 
ticular security subsystem that is 
installed. 


Customer (Security-Dependent) 
Applications: Security-dependent 
applications are those written by the 
customer to support the business 
processes, such as teller systems, in- 
surance claims systems, financial 
systems, personnel systems, and so 
on. 


OS/2 Security Support — 


Under Development! 

OS/2 Security Support provides 
user interfaces, programming inter- 
faces, and a set of services known 
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as the Security Enabling Services. 
This support provides the ability to 
implement single sign-on at the 
workstation, and offers varying lev- 
els of protection of the individual 
user’s desktop environment. In con- 
junction with this support, an Instal- 
lable Security Subsystem can 
provide a complete security solu- 
tion, giving customers the flexibility 
to tailor their system security envi- 
ronment to meet their requirements. 
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IBM’s stated directions. 
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OS/2 2.x Service 
and Support, 
Part 1: 
Installation 


In this issue of Personal Software, 
we begin carrying installments of 
the IBM publication OS/2 2.x and 
OEM Hardware, produced by the 
Worldwide OEM Technical Service 
and Support group in Boca Raton, 
Florida. This book was issued by 
Robert J. Dilena and prepared by 
Kirk J. Krauss. 


The first installment covers OS/2 in- 
Sstallation, offering a collection of 
details and tips from IBM support 
personnel. 





Installation problems are probably 
the most common problems faced 
by new OS/2 users. Many of these 
problems are hardware-dependent. 
In fact, any computer that runs OS/2 
successfully may be said to be in ex- 
cellent working order, because the 
installation of OS/2 is a rigorous 
test of a computer’s memory, hard 
drive, video circuitry, and adapters. 
The computer’s primary compo- 
nents must work well together, or 
OS/2 installation will not complete. 


OS/2 requires a large commitment 
of computer-resources, and anyone 
who installs OS/2 should take sev- 
eral factors into account, such as: 


e How many partitions do I need 
on my hard drive? How large 
should the partitions be? 
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Do I need DOS and Windows ap- 
plication support? 


Does my system have any de- 
vices that will require third-party 
device drivers? If so, how will I 
install them? 


Which file system, FAT or 
HPEFS, should I use? 


The Installation Guides that come 
with OS/2 2.0 and 2.1 offer advice 
about such concerns. However, you 
can install OS/2 quite easily by se- 
lecting the default settings provided 
by the installation process. You 
need only make some choices based 
on your requirements and your com- 
puter’s hard drive or RAM space 
limitations. 
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Beginning the Installation 
Boot the OS/2 2.x Installation Disk. 
When the system prompts for an- 
other disk, insert Disk 1 and press 
Enter. 


If you choose to install OS/2 in a 
partition other than the default parti- 
tion, the FDISK utility will run. Us- 
ing FDISK, you can create and 
delete drive partitions, select parti- 
tion names, and set one partition “in- 
stallable,” so that OS/2 will install 

in that partition. FDISK also lets 
you install the Boot Manager, a util- 
ity that runs every time the com- 

- puter is booted, and allows you to 
‘select the partition containing the op- 
erating system that you want to boot. 


We recommend that you place OS/2 
in a partition that is separate from 
your applications and data. Also, if 
you want to run DOS or other oper- 
ating systems, you should install the 
Boot Manager. 


Boot Manager: To set up the Boot 
Manager, refer to the OS/2 2.0 In- 
stallation Guide (IG), page 42, or 
the OS/2 2.1 Installation Guide 
(IG), page 68. The Boot Manager 
occupies its own 1 MB partition, 
which must be placed within the 
first 1 GB of hard-drive space. 


The FDISK utility starts automat- 
ically some time after Disk 1 is 
inserted. FDISK sets up the Boot 
Manager and the other partitions as 
follows: 


e Choose the Free Space option. A 
new set of options appears. 

¢ Select Install Boot Manager. 

e Specify a place to put the Boot 
Manager’s partition (anywhere 
within the first 1 GB is fine). 


Each time it runs, the Boot Manager 
reads pointers to the partition boot 
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blocks. The Boot Manager can be 
deleted or bypassed at a later time, 
if needed, so that boot problems can 
be analyzed. Whenever you run 
FDISK, FDISK looks for the Boot 
Manager, and it automatically 
makes the Boot Manager startable, 
even if the system was previously 
set up otherwise. 


The OS/2 Partition: Make a parti- 
tion for OS/2 2.x as follows: 


e Press Esc to return to the FDISK 
main menu. 


e Choose the Free Space option, as 
before. 


e Select Create Partition, and enter 
the size in MB. 


If the hard drive has 
4 MB cylinders, 
the bootable partition 
can be as large as 
2 GB under FAT, 
and 4 GB under HPFS. 


OS/2 2.x requires at least 40 MB 

for a complete setup. Use 50 MB or 
more if you are installing additional 
products such as Extended Services 
and LAN Server. For an optimal 
OS/2 setup that includes these prod- 
uct extensions, use at least 70 MB if 
possible. 


e Specify whether this is a “pri- 
mary” partition. Make it “logical” 
if more than two primary parti- 
tions will be used for other pur- 
poses (see the 2.0 IG, page 50, or 
the 2.1 IG, page 68). OS/2 2.x 
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will work from a logical parti- 
tion, whereas DOS and OS/2 1.x 
will not. 


“Create Partition” will set up the 
partition, but the new partition 
will not be added to the Boot 
Manager menu without the fol- 
lowing additional options: 


> 


— “Add to Boot Manager menu’ 
will prompt for a title such as 
“OS/2 2.1.” 


— “Assign C: partition” will as- 
sign a logical drive letter for 
the partition. 


- “Startup values” (see 2.0 IG 
page 54 or 2.1 IG page 72). 


— ‘Set installable” (see 2.0 IG 
page 54 or 2.1 IG page 73). 


Add other partitions to the Boot 
Manager menu as needed. For in- 
stance, a separate partition is recom- 
mended for applications, to avoid 
the necessity of reinstalling them in 
case OS/2 is accidentally corrupted 
(by, for example, a DOS utility). 


If your hard drive has 1 MB cylin- 
ders, the bootable partition is lim- 
ited in size to 1 GB under both the 
FAT and HPFS file systems. If the 
hard drive has 4 MB cylinders, the 
bootable partition can be as large as 
2 GB under FAT, and 4 GB under 
HPFS. In current versions of OS/2, 
non-bootable partitions can be as 
large as 2 GB under FAT, and 64 
GB under HPFS. 


e Press F3 to sdve and exit FDISK. 
Continue as prompted. 


Install the first five disks. The 
system will prompt for each addi- 
tional disk as needed. Disk 2 asks 
you to choose FAT or HPFS; 
make a choice and continue. 


While HPFS may provide better per- 
formance than FAT for large parti- 











tions (150 MB or greater), HPFS 
may also create complications for 
certain applications as well as cer- 
tain computers. FAT is the better 
choice for computers with small 
hard drives (less than 150 MB). 
Do not install HPFS on computers 
that have less than 6 MB of RAM. 


After Disk 5, the system prompts 
for the Installation Disk once again. 
Continue following the prompts. 


Graphical Installation: The Pres- 
entation Manager (PM) shell is 
loaded after the system reboots 
from the hard drive. Once PM is 
running, the prompt for Disk 6 ap- 
pears. After this point, paging is en- 
abled, and a generic mouse driver is 
provided. A dialog box with radio 
buttons is displayed, and the follow- 
ing options are provided: 


e Learn how to use a mouse 


¢ Install a basic set of preselected 
features, which requires less hard- 
drive space than a complete 
installation 


Install all features of OS/2, and 
accept the default values for sys- 
tem options and parameters, for a 
complete installation 


e Select particular options and fea- 
tures to install, allowing modifica- 
tion of system parameters 


After you select one of these op- 
tions, a System Configuration menu 
appears. Choose the following items 
from list boxes: 


e Mouse: The type of mouse 
should be recognized automat- 
ically. Modify this setting if no 
mouse is attached now, but one 
will be added later. 


e Keyboard: The type of keyboard 
should also be recognized 
automatically. 


e Display: The video adapter 
should be recognized. Modify 
this setting if the computer has a 
non-standard display setup. 


¢ Country: Copies of OS/2 sold in 
the USA default to USA. 


If you have chosen to select features 
and install (in the first list box), a 
menu of optional features appears, 
prompting you for the features you 
want to include: 


e CD-ROM device support (not 
available in OS/2 2.0) 

e On-line documentation 

e Fonts 

e Optional system utilities 

e Tools and games 


e Virtual DOS and WIN-OS/2 
support 


e HPFS 

e REXX 

e Serial device support 

e Serviceability and diagnostic aids 


e Optional bitmaps 


The size of each option is shown in 
MB. You can also select an option 
called Software Configuration, 
which gives you a menu of parame- 
ters that you can alter in the CON- 
FIG.SYS file on the hard drive. 


After these installation requirements 
are selected, installation continues. 
A progress indicator appears, show- 
ing both the name of the file being 
installed and the percentage of data 
that has been copied from each disk. 


Shortcut If Installation Stops: 
From this point forward, if the in- 
stallation procedure stops before 
completion, you might be able to 
complete the installation without 
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starting from the beginning. This is 
done as follows: 


e Boot OS/2 from the floppy disk. 


e Use an editor to edit the CON- 
FIG.SYS file on the hard drive. 


e On the line that starts with 
FIRSTDISK=, change the num- 
ber to the number of the disk that 
was in the drive when installation 
stopped. 


e For the line that starts with 
NUMDISKS=, subtract the 
FIRSTDISK= number from the 
total number of installation disks 
(not counting printer drivers and 
display drivers), and add 1 to the 
result. Put that number here for 
the number of remaining disks. 


Example: For OS/2 2.0 installed 
from 3.5-inch media, the total num- 
ber of disks is 15. If installation 
stops at Disk 7, edit CONFIG.SYS 
so that it contains these statements: 


FIRSTDISK=7 
NUMDISKS=9 


The system should preserve any se- 
lective installation choices that you 
have made. See the next major head- 
ing, “The Installation Process: Be- 
hind the Scenes,” for additional 
guidelines. 


e Remove the OS/2 boot disk from 
the diskette drive. 


Press Ctrl-Alt-Del. After it re- 
boots, the system should request 
the disk specified in the 
FIRSTDISK= statement. 


Completing the Installation: The 
number of installation disks varies 
according to the OS/2 version, the 
compression method, and the choice 
of 3.5-inch or 5.25-inch media. Af- 
ter the last disk, you are prompted 
to install support for your printer. If 
you have more than one printer, you 
can install support for the additional 
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printers after OS/2 is up and 
cunning. 


When installation completes, the 
system reboots, and the PM desktop 
is generated. A tutorial screen ap- 
pears, but wait to use it until the full 
desktop is constructed. 


Once the desktop is created, be sure 
to shut down the system, and to re- 
boot it, before you run any DOS or 
Windows applications. 


Redirected Installation Disks: For 
OS/2 2.0 and for OS/2 2.1 on 
salmon-colored diskettes, a modi- 
ified version of the 5.25-inch Disk 1 
lets you install OS/2 on a computer 
that has a 5.25-inch, 1.2 MB, 
bootable Drive A, and a 3.5-inch, 
1.44 MB Drive B. To install, you 
will need: 


e The provided 5.25-inch OS/2 In- 
stallation Disk, which replaces 
the corresponding 3.5-inch disk 


e The provided 5.25-inch OS/2 
Disk 1 


e All of the original 3.5-inch Instal- 
lation Disks 


To install, follow these steps: 


e Place the 5.25-inch Installation 
Disk in Drive A. 


Place the 3.5-inch Disk 1 in 
Drive B. 


e Boot the system. 


e When prompted, place the 5.25- 
inch modified version of Disk 1 
in Drive A, and press Enter. 


¢ Do not remove the disk from 
Drive A until the hard-drive 
preparation is complete. 


The panels that appear during instal- 
lation will ask you to remove each 
disk from Drive A and to place the 
next disk in the drive as needed to 
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D:\INSTALL\LOADDSKF D:\OS2\DISKIMGS\35\disk.DSK A: 





Figure 1. Invoking LOADDSKF 





D:\INSTALL\LOADDSKF D:\OS2\CDINST\35\DISKO.DSK A: 


D:\INSTALL\LOADDSKF D:\OS2\CDINST\35\DISK1.DSK A: 





Figure 2. Unpacking the Installation Disk and Disk 1 from CD-ROM 


complete the installation. At these 
panels, you should place the re- 
quested 3.5-inch disks in Drive B. 


Unsupported CD-ROM Drives: If 
you have a CD-ROM drive that is 
supported under DOS but not under 
OS/2, you can still use it to install 
OS/2, as follows: 


e Boot DOS. 


e Use the LOADDSKF utility, 
found in the \INSTALL directory 
on the CD, to make a set of OS/2 
installation disks from images on 
the CD. 


e For each image, place a format- 
ted 3.5-inch disk in Drive A, and 
invoke LOADDSKF, with a com- 
mand such as shown in Figure 1, 
where D: is the CD-ROM drive 
and disk is the name of the 
OS/2 disk image to be loaded to 
the 3.5-inch floppy disk in Drive 
A. There is also a \525 subdirec- 
tory containing the 5.25-inch disk 
images. 


e Disconnect the CD-ROM drive 
and any associated sound card. 


e Install OS/2 from the newly 
created set of installation disks. 


The CD also contains images of the 
CD-ROM.-installation version of the 
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Installation Disk and Disk 1. These 
images are usable for installing the 
remainder of OS/2 from many CD- 
ROM drives. They are unpacked 
from the CD with the commands 
shown in Figure 2. Again, there is a 
\525 subdirectory containing the 
5.25-inch disk images for this pair 
of disks. 


The following additional steps may 
provide access to the CD-ROM 
drive from within OS/2: 


e Copy the hard-drive device driv- 
ers, which include the .ADD files 
and IBMINT13.113, to the sys- 
tem’s root directory or \OS2 sub- 
directory. Be sure to copy the 
correct device driver for the hard- 
drive adapter. 


e Reconnect the CD-ROM drive 
(and the sound card, if present). 


¢ Do a Selective Install of the CD- 
ROM drive. 


The Selective Install process should 
add the following lines to CON- 
FIG.SYS (assuming C: is the drive 
on which OS/2 resides): 


DEVICE=C: \OS2\OS2CDROM.DMD /Q 
IFS=C:\OS2\CDFS.IFS /Q 
BASEDEV=AHA154xX.ADD 


If the computer is still unable to ac- 
cess the CD-ROM drive from 
within OS/2, it may be because the 
following files are not present on 
the hard drive: 


OS2CDROM. DMD 
CDFS.IFS 
UCDFS .MSG 
UCDFS .DLL 


You cannot use the Selective Install 
procedure to install these files, be- 
cause OS/2 cannot access the CD in 
order to copy them. OS/2 may not 
contain the necessary device drivers 
for the CD-ROM drive; however, 
the following CD-ROM drives can 
be supported by copying the generic 
CD-ROM drivers from Disk | of 
the OS/2 installation set to the com- 
puter’s hard drive: 


e Creative Labs Sound Blaster Pro 
CD-ROM drive (Panasonic 521) 


e Hitachi 1503S, 1700S, 1900S, 
3500, 3600, 3700, 6700 


* Mitsumi** LU002, LU00S 
° Sony 31A, 7305 


To install support for the Sony, Mit- 
sumi, and Hitachi drives, copy the 
files OS2CDROM.DMD and 
CDFS.IFS from Disk | to the \OS2 
directory on the hard drive. Add the 
following lines to the end of the 


CONFIG.SYS file on the hard drive: 


DEVICE=C:\O0S2\OS2CDROM.DMD /Q 
IFS=C:\OS2\CDFS.IFS /Q 


For the Sound Blaster™ drive, copy 
only the CDFS.IFS file, and add 
only the “IFS=...” line above to 
CONFIG.SYS. 


Once these files are copied, the Se- 
lective Install procedure should 
work. Go to System Setup, choose 
Selective Install, and select the CD- 
ROM Device Support check box 
from the System Configuration 
menu. Choose OK to get a CD- 
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ROM selection list, and choose 
Other (at the bottom of the list). 
Then complete the Selective Install 
procedure normally. After the com- 
puter is rebooted, the CD-ROM 
drive should be supported. 


Selective Install Problems and 
Data Compression: Under OS/2 
2.1, the Selective Install procedure 
may request the wrong number of 
disks if you have a different installa- 
tion set from the one originally used 
to install OS/2. An error message 
may also appear, stating the disk is 
not readable. Such problems occur 
because two types of compression 
have been used on OS/2 2.1 installa- 
tion sets. The blue-labelled installa- 
tion set (Type 0) uses one type of 
compression, and the salmon-la- 
belled set (Type 2) uses another, 
more effective type of compression. 
A compression compatibility pack- 
age is available from the IBM Na- 
tional Support Center BBS, the IBM 
Support Center, and CompuServe. 


Running CHKDSK /F ona 
System Installed from CD-ROM: 
To run CHKDSK on a system in- 
stalled from CD-ROM, do the 
following: 


e¢ Boot the Installation Disk, and in- 
sert Disk 1 when prompted. 


Place the CD in the CD-ROM 
drive when prompted. 


e At the Welcome screen, press 
Esc to exit to an OS/2 command 
prompt. 


e Change directories to the 
\OS2SE2\DISK_2 directory on 
the CD. 


e Enter CHKDSK x: /F, where x: 
is the drive on which OS/2 is 
installed. 


e If any errors are found, repeat the 
CHKDSK x: /F command until 
no further errors are reported. 
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Installing a Printer Driver: You 
can add printer support as follows: 


e Open the Templates folder, and 
drag-and-drop a printer template 
from the folder to the desktop. 
The “Create a Printer” screen 
should appear. 


e Place a name for the new printer 
in the Name field. 


e Ifa suitable printer driver already 
appears in the Printer Driver win- 
dow, select the driver and output 
port, and choose Create. A new 
printer object will be set up. 


e If the correct printer driver does 
not appear, click on the Default 
printer driver with the right 
mouse button, then choose In- 
stall. A window titled “Install 
new printer driver” should appear. 


e 


Place Printer Driver Disk 1 in 
Drive A, ensure that A:\ is listed 
as the source directory, then se- 
lect Refresh. 


Scroll through the printer drivers 
shown. If the correct driver does 
not appear, try the other Printer 
Driver Disks by inserting them 
and selecting Refresh again. 


e When the correct printer driver 
appears, select Install. Once the 
driver has been installed, Cancel 
the “Install new printer driver” 
window, then select an output 
port and choose Create. A new 
printer object will be set up. 


The system may also prompt for in- 
stallation of the equivalent WIN- 

OS/2 printer. If one may be needed, 
choose Yes and follow the prompts. 


Installing a Printer Driver on a 
Preloaded System: Printer support 
is added somewhat differently on 
computers that come preloaded with 
OS/2 2.0. A printer driver may be 
added from the Welcome folder (un- 
der Configuration Tools). You may 


also drag a printer template to the 
desktop, but this procedure is also 
somewhat different from the method 
given previously. 


To install a printer driver using the 


Welcome folder, do the following: 


® Open the Welcome folder and, 
once inside, open the Configura- 
tion Tools folder. 


e Choose Configure. 


Select the box to the left of Print- 
ers, and choose OK. 


e Select a printer from the list pro- 
vided, and choose OK. 


Follow the prompts. 


To install a printer driver using the 
Templates folder, do the following: 


e Open the Templates folder, and 
drag-and-drop a printer template 
from the folder to the desktop. 
The “Create a Printer” screen 
should appear. 


e Place a name for the new printer 
in the Name field. 


¢ Click on the Default printer 
driver with the right mouse but- 
ton, then choose Install. A win- 
dow titled “Install new printer 
driver” should appear. 


e In the Directory box, enter the 
path of the printer drivers. On 
preloaded systems, the printer 
drivers are located in paths as 
shown in Figure 3. 


e Select Refresh to bring up a list 
of printer drivers. 


Scroll through the printer drivers 
shown. If the correct driver does 
not appear, try the other Printer 
Driver Disks by changing the 
path in the Directory box to an- 
other of those shown above. 


e When the correct printer driver 
appears, select Install. Once the 
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C:\0S2\INSTALL\PRTDRVS\PMDD_1 (Printer Driver Disk 1) 
C:\OS2\INSTALL\PRTDRVS\PMDD_2 (Printer Driver Disk 2) 
C:\0S2\INSTALL\PRTDRVS\PMDD_3 (Printer Driver Disk 3) 
C:\0S2\INSTALL\PRTDRVS\PMDD_4 (Printer Driver Disk 4) 
C:\OS2\INSTALL\PRTDRVS\PMDD_5 (Printer Driver Disk 5) 





Figure 3. Printer Driver Paths on Preloaded Systems 


driver has been installed, Cancel 
the “Install new printer driver” 
window, then select an output 
port and choose Create. A new 
printer object will be set up. 


e The system may also prompt for 
installation of the equivalent 
WIN-OS/2 printer. If one may be 
needed, choose Yes and follow 
the prompts. 


The Installation Process: 


Behind the Scenes 

Depending on the type of installa- 
tion you select, over 30 MB of files 
may be installed during the OS/2 
installation process. As each file is 
installed, its name is added to the 
\OS2\INSTALLIINSTALL.LOG 
file. Error messages are also logged 
there. Some files are copied directly 
from the floppy disk to the hard 
drive, but most files are unpacked 
from a compressed BUNDLE file, 
and a few files are generated by the 
installation process to match user 
and system specifications. 


The system is booted a total of four 
times during the OS/2 installation 
process. At each boot, three hidden 
files are processed, the system en- 
ters protect mode, and the OS/2 ker- 
nel establishes control of the 
system. Most known installation 
problems are really boot problems 
or Workplace Shell (WPS) prob- 
lems, rather than problems in the 
installation process itself. 
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OS2BOOT, OS2LDR, 
OS2KRNLI Files: The Installation 
Disk contains the three files neces- 
sary to boot OS/2 and load the oper- 
ating system kernel. The OS2BOOT 
file loads the loader (OS2LDR), 
which in turn loads the kernel 
(OS2KRNLI). When the IBM logo 
screen appears, the OS/2 kernel is 
operating, and the processor is in 
protect mode. The kernel file dis- 
plays this logo screen when its file- 
name is still OS2KRNLI. It is 
renamed to OS2KRNL when it is 
copied to the hard drive during the 
second pass of Disk 1. 


The First File System: A small, 
generic file system is loaded when 
Disk | is processed. An INT13 de- 
vice driver is loaded for hard-drive 
access. 


The first CONFIG.SYS File: The 
installation facility tests the system 
to determine which drivers it will 
need in order to begin installing 
OS/2 on the hard drive. For in- 
stance, if the computer is a Micro 
Channel system, this fact is detected 
here. 


A default version of the CON- 
FIG.SYS file is present on Disk 1. 
The CONFIG.SYS file establishes 
system configuration. The OS/2 
boot sequence reads this file to de- 
termine OS/2 system parameters. 





If the CONFIG.SYS file contains 
the line PROTSHELL=CMD.EXE, 
an OS/2 command prompt is dis- 
played when the system is booted. 


FDISK and COUNTRY.SYS: [f 
the installation facility failed to rec- 
ognize the hard drive, FDISK will 
not be able to write to the drive. 
FDISK is the first routine that at- 
tempts to access the drive. 


If you choose to install without 
repartitioning, COUNTRY.SYS is 
the first file read from the hard 
drive. 


Again - OS2BOOT, OS2LDR, 
and OS2KRNLI: After the OS/2 
base and PM files have been un- 
packed from Disks 2 through 5 onto 
the hard drive, you are asked to in- 
sert the Installation Disk again. The 
OS2LDR file is then copied to the 
root directory of the hard drive as a 
system, hidden, read-only file. 


The OS/2 kernel is also copied as a 
system, hidden, read-only file. Its 
filename is changed from 
OS2KRNLI (on the Installation 
Disk) to OS2KRNL (on the hard 
drive), so that the IBM logo screen 
does not appear when OS/2 is 
booted from the hard drive. 


The OS2BOOT file is created, not 
copied, because it is specific to the 
computer and to the partition where 
OS/2 is installed. This file also has 
system, hidden, and read-only 
attributes. 


Second CONFIG.SYS File: A 
new copy of CONFIG.SYS is cre- 
ated on the hard drive. Parameters 
defined in this CONFIG.SYS file 
are based on system details that 
were automatically recognized by 
the installation routine. 
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Second Boot: The computer boots 
from the hard drive using the driver 
chosen by the installation routine. 
The Presentation Manager, Work- 
place Shell, and final file system are 
now operational. 


Installation problems may occur at 
this point, because this is where 
OS/2 boots from the hard drive for 
the first time, and this is also where 
the Workplace Shell’s video support 
is first used. 








The OS2BOOT file is 
created, not copied, 
because it is specific to 
the computer and to the 
partition where OS/2 is 
installed. 


Note: Any changes made to the 
COMNFIG.SYS file on Disk 1 should 
also be made here, particularly if a 
workaround was used at Disk 1 to 
get past a problem that recurs either 
here or during the processing of 
Disk 6. 


MAKKEINI: At Disk 8, a new 
thread: is created to make the .INI 
files. These files, and to some ex- 
tent the EA files, control the icon ar- 
rangements, colors, and general 
“feel” of the PM desktop. 


If the system hangs after Disk 8, the 
INI files may not yet be complete. 
Going back for a moment, recall the 
shortcut you can take if installation 
stops. In this case, it is safest to set 
FIRSTDISK=8 if the installation 
hangs at any point between Disk 8 
and Disk 11. 
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Some systems may hang at Disk 9 
because of a timing problem. A new 
version of UNPACK.EXE has been 
created as a possible solution to this 
problem. 


MIGRATE.EXE: DOS and Win- 
dows programs can be migrated to 
the OS/2 desktop. Migration is sim- 
ply the creation of a desktop icon 
for a program that is present. Migra- 
tion of any DOS CONFIG.SYS and 
AUTOEXEC.BAT files that may be 
present is not recommended. If Win- 
dows 3.1 is installed on the com- 
puter, and you are installing OS/2 
2.0, do not migrate the Windows 
desktop, because it will corrupt 
WIN-OS/2. 


Differences Between OS/2 2.0 and 
2.1 Installations: Under OS/2 2.0, 
the system asks you to specify a 
printer driver after installation has 
completed through Disk 15. In OS/2 
2.1, this decision is made at Disk 6, 
when you set the other installation 
parameters. Also, OS/2 2.1 asks you 
to specify CD-ROM support. 


Third CONFIG.SYS File: The 
copy of CONFIG.SYS on the hard 
drive is now updated with settings 
that you have chosen since the last 
reboot, the one that occurred before 
graphical installation began at Disk 
6. If a crash occurs after this point, 
the FIRSTDISK= shortcut no 
longer works. 


Third Boot: The desktop is built af- 
ter the system boots again. There is 
no message stating that the desktop 
is being built. 


Sometimes, if you are reading the tu- 
torial, the build of the desktop 
hangs. There is no warning when 
this occurs, but the desktop will not 
be built. In this event, boot OS/2 
from floppy disks and rebuild the 


.INI files using MAKEINI, or re- 
boot and press Alt-F1 several times. 


CALL Statements in 
CONFIG.SYS: The CONFIG.SYS 
file can include a command such as 
that shown in Figure 4. 


You can protect your .INI files by 
having them backed up each time 
you boot OS/2. The two lines in Fig- 
ure 5 will back up the current .INI 
files, as. well as the last backup (as- 
suming that OS/2 is installed on 
Drive C): 


Fourth Boot: Once the desktop has 
been built, be sure to shut down and 
reboot again before proceeding to in- 
stall or run applications. 


‘ 


Booting OS/2 


While you are installing OS/2, your 
system is booted four times. In fact, 
most perceived installation prob- 
lems would be better described as 
boot problems or driver compatibil- 
ity problems, because the installa- 
tion process itself cannot start until 
OS/2 has been booted and the com- 
puter’s hard drive and video adapter 
have been recognized. Once it has 
been successfully installed, most us- 
ers will continue to boot OS/2 again 
and again. Each time, the sequence 
of events will be much the same as 
it was during the initial installation 
of OS/2. 


During boot, from the time the com- 
puter’s power is turned on until the 
OS/2 desktop appears, control of the 
system passes through several proce- 
dures that can be roughly described 
as follows: 


¢ Power-On Self Test (POST) 

« Processing of the OS2BOOT file 
e Processing of the OS2LDR file 

* Processing of the OS2KRNL file 
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CALL=C:\OS2\XCOPY.EXE C:filename D:filename 





Figure 4. Sample CALL Statement in CONFIG.SYS 


CALL=C: \OS2\XCOPY.EXE C:\OS2\*.INX C:\0S2\*.INY 


CALL=C:\OS2\XCOPY.EXE C:\OS2\*.INI C:\O0S2\*.INX 





Figure 5. Backup CALL Statements 


e Processing of the CONFIG.SYS 
file 


e The Workplace Shell becomes 
operational 


Creating a Bootable OS/2 2.x 
Disk: A bootable OS/2 disk is use- 
ful for several purposes, such as ac- 
cessing an HPFS drive quickly, or 
checking the CONFIG.SYS file. 
OS/2 2.0 is recommended for this 
purpose, because the OS2KRNL file 
in OS/2 2.0 is much smaller than in 
OS/2 2.1, and a bootable disk re- 
quires additional space for some 
other files. A utility called 
BOOT21D, available from some 
BBSs, can be used to make a 
bootable OS/2 2.1 disk. Another util- 
ity, MKBTDSK.ZIP, automatically 
creates a boot disk using the OS/2 
2.0 Installation Disk and Disk 1. 
This utility is available on 
CompuServe, the IBM PC Com- 
pany BBS, and on other OS/2 BBSs. 


You can also create your own boot 
disk by using the SYSINSTX utility 
to place the necessary OS/2 files 
onto a fresh floppy disk, as follows. 


The SYSINSTX command is simi- 
lar to the DOS SYS command. It 
creates the OS2BOOT hidden file 
on a specified partition or drive. To 
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use SYSINSTX in an HPFS parti- 
tion, you must have UHPFS.DLL 
in the path, along with 
SYSINSTX.COM. 


Copy SYSINSTX.COM from the In- 
stallation Disk to the OS/2 partition, 
which is Drive C. Now, put a for- 
matted 1.44 MB diskette into Drive 
A, and type SYSINSTX A: 


The other three OS/2 files on the in- 
stallation disk are not hidden, so 
you can use the COPY command to 
copy them from Drive C to Drive 
A. Don’t forget to change name of 
OS2KRNLI to OS2KRNL. 


The other required files are on 

Disk 1. Files with names containing 
the numeral 1 (such as 
IBMIFLPY.ADD) are for ISA and 
EISA systems; files with the nu- 
meral 2 are for Micro Channel 
systems. 


On Disk 1, there is a file named 
OS2SCSILDMD which is not listed 
below. This device manager is often 
needed for SCSI drives, and it re- 
quires a corresponding CON- 
FIG.SYS statement if it is included. 


For ISA systems with non-SCSI 
drives, the files in Figure 6 provide 


a basic but usable OS/2 2.0 on a 
high-density floppy disk. 


If PRINTOI.SYS were not included, 
the remaining files would be able to 
fit on a 1.2 MB 5.25-inch disk. On 
a 3.5-inch disk there is sufficient 
space for CHKDSK.COM and a 
modest-sized editor. Even with 
these additions, some space is left 
over. 


The CONFIG.SYS File on the 
Bootable OS/2 2.0 Disk: Be sure 
to include the following lines in the 
COMNFIG.SYS file on the bootable 
OS/2 disk: 


MEMMAN=NOSWAP 
SET PROTSHELL=CMD.EXE 


The contents of the CONFIG.SYS 
file on the boot disk, for ISA sys- 
tems, are: 


BUFFERS=32 

IOPL=YES 

MEMMAN=NOSWAP 

REM The following line avoids 
an error message but is not 
required: 

PROTSHELL=SYSINST1.EXE 

SET OS2_SHELL=CMD. EXE 

DISKCACHE=64, LW 

PROTECTONLY=NO 

LIBPATH=. ; \7 

PAUSEONERROR=NO 

CODEPAGE=850 

DEVINFO=KBD, US, KEYBOARD. DCP 

REM DEVINFO=SCR, EGA, VTB1850.DCP 

DEVICE=\DOS.SYS 

REM To provide mouse support 
add MOUSE.SYS to the disk and 
unREM the next line: 

REM DEVICE=\MOUSE.SYS 

SET PATH=.;\ 

SET DPATH=\; 

REM If you do not need to 
print from boot disk, remove 
the following line: 

BASEDEV=PRINTO01.SYS 

BASEDEV=IBM1FLPY.ADD 

BASEDEV=IBM1S506.ADD 

BASEDEV=IBMINT13.1I13 

BASEDEV=OS2DASD. DMD 
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Directory of A:\*.* Wed 04-29-1992 Files on 


ANSICALL.DLL 
BKSCALLS.DLL 
BMSCALLS .DLL 
BVGINIT.DLL 
BVSVALLS .DLL 
CLOCK01.SYS 
CMD .EXE 
CONFIG.SYS 


COUNTRY.SYS 
bDOS.SYS 
DOSCALL1. DLL 
EA_DATA.SF 


HARDERR . EXE 
IBM1LFLPY . ADD 
IBM1S506.ADD 
IBMINT13 .113 
KBD01.S¥s 
KBDCALLS . DLL 
KEYBOARD. DCP 
MOUCALLS . DLL 
MSG.DLL 
NAMPIPES . DLL 
NLS. DLL 
OS2BOOT 


OS2CHAR. DLL 
OS2DASD. DMD 
OS2KRNL 


OS2LDR 
OS2LDR.MSG 
PRINTO1.SYS 


QUECALLS.DLL 
SCREENO1.SYS 
SESMGR. DLL 

SYSLEVEL .OS2 
VIOCALLS . DLL 


438 
401 
398 
9203 
454 
3666 
87552 
439 


24604 
1142 
87884 
3584 


14436 
24026 
12908 
9564 
9013 
858 
5177 
1010 
477 
711 
465 
1099 


56320 
31994 
716044 


32256 
8440 
8934 


14994 
1441 
31256 
169 
1825 


Ua 


aa 


Ue 


' 


» 


: 


» 


Pri 


or 


I 


» 


1,227,406 bytes in 36 file(s) 
222,720 bytes free 
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Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


the boot disk 


Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 


PRPRPRPRPRRPPE 


and 


modified as shown below 
Copied from Disk 1 
Copied from Disk 1 
Copied from Disk 1 
Created when OS2KRNLI is 
copied from Installation 


Disk 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 


PRPRPPPRPRPPRBRBPE 


Created on boot disk by 
SYSINSTX 
Copied from Disk 1 
Copied from Disk 1 
Copy OS2KRNLI from 


Installation Disk to OS2KRNL 
Copied from Installation Disk 
Copied from Installation Disk 


Copied from Disk 1 


(needed only for printing) 


Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 
Copied 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 
Disk 


1,234,944 bytes allocated 


Figure 6. Files that Enable OS/2 to Be Booted from Floppy Disk 
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OS/2 Questions 
and Answers 


Doug Azzarito 
IBM Corporation 
Boca Raton, Florida 


Q: 

What is OS/2 for Windows? Is it dif- 
ferent from OS/2 2.1? Is there any 
reason to upgrade from OS/2 2.1 to 
OS/2 for Windows? 


A: 

OS/2 for Windows has generated 
some confusion. If you read the fine 
print on the package, most of the 
confusion will be answered. 


The OS/2 for Windows product is 
formally called OS/2 2.1 Special 
Edition for Use with Windows Ver- 
sion 3.1. To be sure everyone under- 
stands what OS/2 for Windows is, 
let’s go through the technical 





differences. 
Both OS/2 2.1 and OS/2 for Win- Do you already have Windows 3.1 
dows are complete operating sys- installed on your system? 


tems. The only difference is that 
OS/2 2.1 includes the full Windows 
3.1 package, whereas OS/2 for Win- 
dows does not include Windows. 
But, fret not — if you already have No 
Windows 3.1 on your system, OS/2 

for Windows will use your existing | 

Windows 3.1 to create the WIN- Do you need support for 
OS/2 capability in OS/2. Windows programs? 


If you are trying to decide which | | 
version of OS/2 to buy, use the sim- 
ple decision tree to the right. 


No 


Let’s look at the technical differ- 
ences in each area of OS/2, so 

. know exactly what you’re Buy OS/2 for Windows Buy OS/2 2.1 
getting. 


Installation: OS/2 2.1 comes with 
WIN-OS/2, and gives you the op- 
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tion of installing it. WIN-OS/2 is a 
complete copy of Windows 3.1, 
modified to use OS/2’s memory 
management. If you already have a 
copy of Windows 3.1 on your sys- 
tem, it is left intact, but WIN-OS/2 
can read the Windows 3.1 configura- 
tion and match it (if you chose this 
option during OS/2 2.1 installation). 


OS/2 for Windows, during installa- 
tion, looks for an existing copy of 
Windows 3.1. (Note: This works 
only for Windows 3.1! It does not 
work for 3.0, 3.11, Windows for 
Workgroups, etc.) 


If Windows 3.1 is found, OS/2 for 
Windows modifies Windows 3.1 so 
that it works with OS/2’s memory 
management (but Windows still 
works under DOS after the 
modification). 


If Windows 3.1 is not found, OS/2 
for Windows installs without sup- 
port for Windows applications. This 
is a bonus for users of OS/2-only en- 
vironments: Why pay for a copy of 
WIN-OS/2 when you don’t need it? 
If you don’t need Windows support, 
OS/2 for Windows is for you! 


Running Windows Applications: 
OS/2 2.1 maintains separate Win- 
dows code and configuration files. 
Changes you make while running 
Windows under DOS (in either a 
dual-boot or Boot Manager configu- 
ration) will not be made to WIN- 
OS/2. However, an option during 
installation does allow changes 
made to WIN-OS/2 to be copied to 
your Windows setup. Having two 
copies of the Windows code and 
configuration files not only uses ex- 
tra disk space (Windows 3.1 and 
WIN-OS/2 each consume close to 
10 MB of disk space), but it can be 
confusing if you switch from 
DOS/Windows to WIN-OS/2 
frequently. 
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OS/2 for Windows uses the same 
code and configuration files for 
both DOS/Windows and WIN- 
OS/2. That saves disk space and 
configuration confusion. The only 
benefit you may lose is the perform- 
ance “tweaking” made to WIN- 
OS/2 that comes in the OS/2 2.1 
package — the IBM programmers 
made additional performance en- 
hancements to WIN-OS/2 that may 
make it run slightly faster than na- 
tive Windows 3.1. 





OS/2 2.1 maintains 
separate Windows code 
and configuration files. 


High-Performance File System: 
OS/2 2.1 supports HPFS for both 
the boot drive and any data drives. 
Even the WIN-OS/2 files can be in- 
stalled on an HPFS drive. 


Since OS/2 for Windows requires 
Windows 3.1 to be installed before 
installing OS/2, your Windows files 
must be on a FAT drive. OS/2 can 
be installed on a separate HPFS 
drive, and other data drives can be 
formatted with HPFS. 


Other Features: OS/2 for Win- 
dows does not contain any new fea- 
tures or fixes, so if you already 
have OS/2 2.1, there is no need to 
go to OS/2 for Windows. (If you 
do, the OS/2 for Windows installa- 
tion stops once it detects OS/2 2.1.) 
The only addition to OS/2 for Win- 
dows was the inclusion of the $3 
video drivers. These drivers were 
not ready at the time OS/2 2.1 was 
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released, but they have since be- 
come available for download from 
OS/2 bulletin-board systems. 


If I have a CD-ROM drive that is 
not supported by OS/2, how can I 
get it to work? 


A: 

Device support in OS/2 is improv- 
ing dramatically. The recent Device 
Driver conference, release of the De- 
vice-Driver Source Kit, and addi- 
tional support from IBM has made 
it easy for computer device manufac- 
turers to add OS/2 support. If you 
have a CD-ROM drive, SVGA 
adapter, SCSI controller or other de- 
vice, you have two things to con- 
sider: Where to get support for your 
device, and how to add it to OS/2. 


Finding information about your de- 
vice is usually easy. Its manufac- 
turer is the first place to look. If the 
manufacturer is still not on the OS/2 
bandwagon, another call from a cus- 
tomer — you — will help them realize 
the OS/2 market is growing and can- 
not be ignored. You shouldn’t ac- 
cept the excuse “We don’t know 
how to develop OS/2 device driv- 
ers;” IBM has made developing driv- 
ers so easy that you just might find 
another OS/2 user who has written 
the driver and released it to the pub- 
lic. For this reason, public OS/2 bul- 
letin boards should be the next 
place you look. Sources such as 
CompuServe’s OS/2 forum, In- 
ternet, or an QS/2 BBS will have a 
large collection of drivers that you 
can add to an OS/2 system. (The list 
of drivers available on the IBM Per- 
sonal Computer Company BBS ap- 
pears elsewhere in this magazine.) 


Once you find a driver, your next 
hurdle is to get it added to OS/2. 
How you do this depends on how 


the driver comes to you. Some- 
times, you will get complete driver 
installation disks. At other times, 
you may get only a single driver 
file, which may mean you’ll have to 
install the driver manually. Here are 
some examples: 


You purchased the OS/2 2.1 CD 
version, and you have a Creative 
Labs SoundBlaster Pro CD-ROM 
drive. OS/2 2.1 doesn’t recognize 
the drive, so you can’t install 
OS/2. But an OS/2 driver is avail- 
able for this drive, and a quick 
call to Creative Labs (or a BBS) 
puts the driver in your hand. 


Since you want the CD-ROM 
drive to be recognized during in- 
stallation, you have to modify the 
installation disks. The driver file 
is called SBCD2.ADD. You will 
copy this file to OS/2 Diskette 1. 
Then edit the CONFIG.SYS file 
on this diskette, and add the line: 


BASEDEV=SBCD2.ADD /P:220 


This statement loads the device 
driver during installation, which 
in turn allows OS/2 to install 
from the SoundBlaster Pro CD- 
ROM (the /P:220 is the default 
port address of the SoundBlaster 
Pro adapter). Once you make this 
change, OS/2 installation should 
be able to read your CD, and pro- 
ceed with installing OS/2. 


You already have OS/2 2.1 in- 
stalled, and now you want to add 
support for the CD-ROM drive 
(again, we'll use the SoundBlas- 
ter Pro CD-ROM as an example). 
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If you received the SBCD2.ADD 
file on a disk that has the com- 
panion files for the device-driver 
installation program, your job is 
easy. Open the System Setup 
folder, select Device Driver In- 
stall, and select the drive that con- 
tains the driver diskette. This 
copies the device driver to the 
proper directory (note that all 
BASEDEV drivers must be in 
the \OS2 directory of your boot 
drive), and it adds the proper 
statement to CONFIG.SYS. If 
you have to add the CD-ROM 
driver manually, copy 
SBCD2.ADD to the \OS2 direc- 
tory, then add the following line 
to your CONFIG.SYS: 


BASEDEV=SBCD2.ADD /P:220 


The next step is to install all of 
the support files needed for the 
driver. In this case, we need a 
CD-ROM device manager 
(CDROM.DMD), a virtual device 
driver for DOS compatibility 
(VCDROM.SYS), and a CD file- 
system driver (CDFS.IFS). All 
this can be accomplished by us- 
ing OS/2’s Selective Install fea- 
ture (also in the System Setup 
folder). 


Start Selective Install, select the 
CD-ROM Device Support check- 
mark, and select OK. Select 
Other from the list of CD-ROM 
drives, then select OK. On the in- 
stallation screen, select Install. 
OS/2 then finds the required 
files, copies them to the \OS2 
subdirectory of your boot drive, 
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and adds the following lines to 
your CONFIG.SYS: 


DEVICE=C:\O0S2\O0S2CDROM.DMD /Q 
DEVICE=C: \0S2\MDOS\VCDROM. SYS 
IFS=C:\OS2\CDFS.IFS /Q 


The /Q parameter tells the driver 
and IFS to install in quiet mode. 
If you want to see messages as 
they are installed, remove the /Q. 
If you have trouble with your CD- 
ROM after installation, make 

sure these statements (and the 
files they reference) are where 
they should be. 


Getting all your devices working un- 
der OS/2 still takes a bit of work, 
but the situation is getting better 
every day. We will probably never 
see the day when every device is 
supported on the OS/2 installation 
diskettes — after all, how many CD- 
ROMs, SVGA cards, or other de- 
vices are supported on the DOS 
installation diskettes? However, get- 
ting OS/2 support disks when you 
buy a new device is happening 
more and more often, and should 
soon be automatic. 


Doug Azzarito is an advisory 
programmer on the OS/2 Change 
Team. He has worked on OS/2 
development projects since 1986. 
Doug is co-author of RBBS-PC, the 
industry-standard bulletin board 
software for personal computers. 
He received a BS in computer 
science from the University of 
Florida in 1982. 





Team OS/2-A 
Groundswell of 
Support for OS/2 


Dave Whittle 
IBM Corporation 
Austin, Texas 


Reprinted with permission from 
IBM Personal Systems Technical 
Solutions magazine, January/Febru- 
ary 1994 issue, pages 17-19. 


You may have heard of Team OS/2, 
but you might not fully understand 
what it’s all about. Don’t feel bad — 
I started it, and I still don’t think I 
fully understand the phenomenon. 
I’m certain I don’t know everything 
about every Team OS/2 activity. Lit- 
erally thousands of enthusiastic vol- 
unteers are now part of this 
“happening.” I do know, however, 
that Team OS/2 has been fueled by 
the creativity and imagination of 
many thousands of OS/2 enthusiasts 
in their pursuit of quality, synergy, 
and positive relationships. That’s 
worth trying to understand, and I 
think you’ ll find it’s also worth get- 
ting involved. 


The Beginning 

Team OS/2 has been around, in 
spirit at least, from the time OS/2 
was first conceived by teams of 
IBM and Microsoft visionaries and 
programmers looking to replace 
DOS with a far more capable operat- 
ing system. It wasn’t until February 
12, 1992 that it took a recognizable 
form, when I created TEAMOS2 
FORUM on iBM’s internal bulletin 
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board. I dedicated the forum to “the 
discussion of those things that em- 
powered IBMers, working as a 
team, can do to promote the success 
of OS/2. The focus here is, through 
teamwork, creating synergy and 
combining talents to achieve results 
far greater than the sum of individ- 
ual efforts.” 


The only requirement for member- 
ship has been that an individual 
“make a personal sacrifice, however 
small, to help others recognize that 
OS/2 can be the foundation for the 
next generation of personal comput- 
ing.” At the time Team OS/2 began, 
OS/2 2.0 was available as beta code 
in a limited release, enabling a lot 
of people to experience some of the 
features that have since made OS/2 
such a hit: 


e Multitasking that really works 


e The powerful but easy Work- 
place Shell user interface 


e The ability to run more PC appli- 
cations than any operating system 
or environment in the industry 


OS/2 users knew that OS/2 was the 
underdog in what many perceived 

as a “war” between OS/2 and 
DOS/Windows, even though anyone 
who bought OS/2 got DOS and Win- 
dows as well. These users wanted to 
share their love of OS/2 with others, 
and that’s how Team OS/2 got 
started. 


The Concept 

Since the beginning, Team OS/2 has 
gone wherever Team members have 
taken it, and has become whatever 
Team members want it to be. 
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Throughout the world, there are 
thousands of Team members from a 
wide variety of OS/2 user communi- 
ties — both within and outside of 
IBM. Many of us have found that 
using OS/2 and computer communi- 
cations networks has helped us 
make friends we might otherwise 
not have made. It has also given us 
an opportunity to actually put into 
practice such ideals and principles 
as a respect for others and a willing- 
ness to help others. We don’t expect 
anything in return beyond the intrin- 
sic satisfaction that comes from shar- 
ing what we value. 


Team OS/2 volunteers have done 

some amazing things and have a lot 

to show for their enthusiasm: 

e Organizing user-group 
demonstrations 


e Adopting software stores (explain- 
ing OS/2 to dealers and sales 
personnel) 


e Setting up booths at fairs 


¢ Demonstrating OS/2 to college 
professors and classes 


e Organizing roving OS/2 help 
squads to assist vendors in 
booths at COMDEX**, PC 
EXPO, and other trade shows 


e¢ Working with PRODIGY™ and 
IBM to improve the presence of 
OS/2 on PRODIGY 


e Setting up a Team OS/2 echo on 
FidoNet 


e Writing shareware or other appli- 
cation software for OS/2 


e Negotiating the terms under 
which IBM employees can 


release their personally developed 
OS/2 software for general use 


e Helping members of the media 
understand OS/2 


Getting together with others who 
use OS/2 to trade tips and 
experiences 


e Starting, supporting, and joining 
OS/2 user groups and special- 
interest groups 


Participating in and running OS/2 
bulletin boards and online 
conferences 


e Demonstrating OS/2 to new users 
and encouraging others to try 
OS/2 


Writing letters to magazines to 
correct misunderstandings 


There have been some exciting 
times and great moments for Team 
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OS/2. At the first Team OS/2 party 
at COMDEX in April 1992, the key 
developers of OS/2 got together 
with independent software vendors 
(ISVs), OS/2 customers, marketing 
personnel, and others to share the 
excitement of the long-awaited re- 
lease of the 32-bit OS/2. IBM execu- 
tive John Soyring, an inspiration to 
many Team OS/2 members, said it 
was the first reception he had ever 
attended that gave him goose 
bumps. The Chicago jazz band 
members were so impressed by 
what they saw happening that they 
stood in line with everyone else to 
get their Team OS/2 and “ibm/2” T- 
shirts. 


The T-shirt was inspired by 
TEAMOS2 FORUM participants 
who asked for a T-shirt they could 
wear to identify themselves as em- 
powered members of Team OS/2. 
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Random Data 


x= 


The “ibm/2” logo suggests a “new 

IBM” that respects “the little guy” 

as well as individual empowerment 
and initiative. The “/2” emphasizes 
the ties between OS/2 and this new 
IBM. 


The Commitment 

Today, Team OS/2 is open to any- 
one who wants to be a part of all of 
this, whether you work for IBM or 
not. IBM Personal Software Prod- 
ucts executives (who also claim 
membership in Team OS/2) have 
agreed to support Team OS/2 activi- 
ties, including occasional Team 
OS/2 recognition receptions (usually 
at Fall COMDEX). IBM has a de- 
partment to respond to requests for 
assistance from Team OS/2 mem- 
bers, and to support these grassroots 
marketing efforts, which have been 
such a key part of OS/2’s success. 


Team members are familiar with the 
delightful presence of Vicci Con- 
way and Janet Gobeille, two 
members of IBM’s grassroots de- | 
partment, on the electronic forums 
and at Team OS/2 hospitality suites 
at trade shows and conferences. 
Many of the customers featured in 
this issue’s “Point of View” article 
(in IBM Personal Systems Technical 
Solutions magazine) are enthusiastic 
members of Team OS/2. 


IBM recognizes that all association 
with Team OS/2 is purely volun- 
tary, and that there are no mutual ex- 
pectations or future dependencies. 
IBM and other companies or indi- 
viduals with an economic interest in 
OS/2 are part of Team OS/2 under 
the same terms as all members — 
with no strings attached, and with 
complete respect for the freedom of 
others and their right to choose their 
level of commitment and 
participation. 


At the foundation of Team OS/2 are 
the concepts of quality, imagination, 
respect, relationships, and team- 
work. We don’t bash DOS or Win- 
dows or other companies or 
individuals. We understand and ap- 
preciate the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual. We don’t take ourselves or 
OS/2 so seriously that we become 
fanatics. And, finally, we try to 
maintain a sense of humor and bal- 
ance about what we do. 


If you choose to become a Team 
OS/2 member, your participation 
can take whatever form you choose, 
consistent with the above concepts. 
You are free to use the words 
“Team OS/2” to let others know 
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L Becoming a Team OS/2 Member 





you are part of this worldwide team. 
When you say you are a part of 
Team OS/2, you signal to others 
that you are willing to help them un- 
derstand and use OS/2 better. As a 
Team OS/2 member, you agree not 
to detract from or dilute the name 
Team OS/2 by using it in conjunc- 
tion with activities that disparage or 
embarrass others. 


Thanks for your interest and partici- 


pation. Here’s to a bright future 
with OS/2, you, and Team OS/2! 
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e Internet: teamos2@vnet.ibm.com 

e FidoNet: Janet Gobeille at 1:109/347.3479 
e IBMMAIL: USIB45RN at IBMMAIL 

e Fax: Team OS/2 Support at 1-512-823-3252 


To let others know you are part of Team OS/2, and to have your 
name included in the list we maintain, contact one of the following: 


e CompuServe: Vicci Conway at 76711,1123 


Please include your name, mailing address, phone number, E-mail ad- 
dress, and a one-line description of your ties to and interest in OS/2. 
(Your mailing address and phone number will not be published in 
any distribution list.) Please include your experiences with OS/2 and 
your successes in sharing OS/2 with others, plus anything else you 
want to share relating to your OS/2 “qualifications.” 


We will put your name, city, state, E-mail address (of whatever sys- 
tem you include in your application), and description in the public 
Team OS/2 list, available on the electronic bulletin boards. Your ad- 
dress and phone number will be added to our Team OS/2 database 
and used only for any necessary future contact, such as Team OS/2 
mailings. 





Dave Whittle, located in Austin, 
Texas, not only represents IBM 
Personal Software Products (PSP) 
on the networks and bulletin 
boards, but also represents the 
interests of those on the networks 
and bulletin boards to PSP. He is 
the author of PS/2 Reference 
Tables and co-author of Dvorak’s 
Guide to OS/2 Version 2.1. He has 
a BS in accounting and an MBA, 
both from Brigham Young 
University. 











Object technology provides a powerful new vision 
of programming. (page 11) 
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OpenDoc is document-centered programming. 
(page 13) 
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OS/2 2.1 adds CD-ROM support for a range of CD-Technology, Hitachi, 
NEC, Panasonic, Sony, Texel, and Toshiba CD-ROM drives. (page 22) 
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There are important differences between OS/2 2.0 and OS/2 2.1 in 
the installation process for pointing devices. (page 38) 
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Security in OS/2 is crucial to organizations that must provide enterprise-wide 
security for their information resources and assets. (page 42) 














If the hard drive has 4 MB cylinders, the bootable partition can be as 
large as 2 GB under FAT, and 4 GB under HPFS. (page 47) 
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The OS2BOOT file is created, not copied, because it is specific to the 
computer and to the partition where OS/2 is installed. (page 52) 














OS/2 2.1 maintains separate Windows code and 
configuration files. (page 56) 








Team OS/2 volunteers have done some amazing things and 
have a lot to show for their enthusiasm. (page 58) 





